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Inigo Jones: A Modern View 
By J. A. GOTCH, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.S.L. [F.] 
(A Paper read before the Royal Society of Literature, 26 Fanuary 1927.) 


eminent men long dead must have found how 
difficult it is to get at the facts relating to 
them. Traditions often get hardened into actual facts, 
statements are made on slender foundations, the 
slenderness of which becomes in time ignored ; some- 
one perhaps offers an opinion, which by subsequent 
writers is accepted as a certainty, and the apparently 
incurable habit of one writer adopting the information 
ot his predecessors without attempting to verify it, 
results in the perpetuation of errors which a small 
amount of research would have served to correct. 
Such, to a large extent, is the case with Inigo Jones. 
He has been credited with much architectural work to 
which he has in reality no claim; and, on the other 
hand, much of his most remarkable work has not 
received the attention it deserves. His name is, of 
course, well known among those interested in archi- 
tecture, and to them he appears first and foremost as 
an architect, as to which I shall have more to say pre- 
sently. But to many among the educated public he is 
merely a name, and a name that they do not always 
mention correctly, for I have heard him called in all 
seriousness “‘ Indigo’ Jones, and in the proof of a 
short article I recently wrote in which his name 
occurred, it came back in the guise of “‘ Jingo ” Jones. 
Having had occasion in recent years to make a study 
of domestic architecture in England, and to trace its 
development through many centuries, there came, of 
course, a time when the work of Inigo Jones passed 
under review, and I was considerably surprised at the 
novelty of some of the conclusions to which the 
evidence available compelled me to come. So different 
was the aspect which Jones then assumed from that to 
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which we had become accustomed, and so little was 
known of the man himself, that eventually it seemed 
desirable to collect and collate all the information 
obtainable, to digest the evidence afforded by his draw- 
ings, preserved in severa! collections, and to embody 
the results in a book. Upon such a book I am now 
engaged, and I am grateful to our Council for giving 
the opportunity which this paper affords of focusing 
my ideas, and of taking, as it were, a preliminary 
canter preparatory to the greater event. Whether you 
will be equally grateful remains to be seen. 

I need hardly remind you that Inigo Jones flourished 
in the first half of the seventeenth century ; to be more 
precise, he was born in 1573, and died in 1652—a 
period which included the reigns of Elizabeth, James I 
and Charles I. 

The chief original sources of information relating to 
him are five in number: His drawings, his marginal 
notes in his copy of Palladio’s book on architecture, his 
so-called sketch-book, his pupil John Webb’s refer- 
ences to him in his book The Vindication of Stone- 
Heng Restored, and the State Papers of the period. 

To make these sources of information more intelli- 
gible a short explanation of them is necessary—and 
first as to his drawings. It is needless to say that the 
work of a man’s own hands, whether in the shape of 
drawings, letters or notes, are of the first importance 
in the endeavour to obtain a true picture of him, and 
in order to understand the significance of Jones’s 
drawings it is necessary to introduce another personage, 
namely, his pupil, John Webb, with whom the ques- 
tion is inextricably mixed up. Webb became Jones’s 
right-hand man, he married a kinswoman of Jones, 
and he was ever a devoted admirer of his great master. 
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On Webb’s death he left a large quantity of drawings 
to his son, with strict injunctions that they should be 
preserved as one collection. But in course of time the 
force of the injunction lessened, and apparently the 
son’s widow disposed of them. The greater part passed 
into the possession of the well-known patron of art, the 
Earl of Burlington ; a very large part was acquired by 
Dr. Clarke, who left them to Worcester College, Ox- 
ford; and a few eventually found their way to the 
British Museum. It is the first two of these divisions 
which are of the greatest interest. Lord Burlington’s 
_collection descended to the Duke of Devonshire, and 
was housed at Chatsworth ; in recent years, however, 
many of the architectural drawings have been trans- 
ferred to the custody of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. It will thus be seen that the original 
collection is now divided, some remaining at Chats- 
worth, some being at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, some at Worcester College, Oxford, and 
some at the British Museum. Each section is, however, 
in safe and intelligent keeping. The point here is that 
this distribution rendered the study of the Collection 
as a whole, and the collation of one drawing with 
another, an impossible task. 

The collection of drawings thus left by Webb and 
subsequently divided comprised many architectural 
drawings, but still more drawings of the human figure 
and drapery. Of the architectural drawings the greater 
part were the work of Webb himself, but a certain 
number were the work of Jones. The other drawings 
consisted of innumerable studies of the human figure 
in whole or in part, and of designs for the scenery and 
costume relating to masques. These were mainly by 
Jones, but a few were by Webb. 

These observations, which will be amplified later 
on, serve to introduce the first of our sources of 
information. 

The second source is a copy of Palladio’s Four 
Books of Architecture, which Jones carried about with 
him on one of his visits to Italy, extending over twelve 
months, and in which he made copious marginal notes, 
of which both the handwriting and the spelling are 
execrable. So difficult were they to decipher that they 
daunted all inquirers, the only facts that emerged being 
some interesting dates and a few interesting observa- 
tions of the writer. But quite recently they were care- 
fully deciphered by Mr. Grant Keith, who has put the 
results of his long and difficult labours in the form of a 
paper which I trust will shortly be published. They 
throw a welcome light on the architectural part of the 
inquiry. 

The third source of information is the so-called 
sketch-book which Jones used on this same journey 
to Italy. It is more of a note-book than a sketch-book, 
for the sketches are not numerous. Most of the 
matter consists of notes taken from published sources, 
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and it deals chiefly with the human figure. Oddly 
enough it touches architecture hardly at all, the refer- 
ence to that subject being confined to two excellent 
comments on its general aspect. Mr. Keith sug- 
gests that it may have been only one out of many 
sketch-books, and that the others dealt with archi- 
tecture ; but as to this we have no information. The 
principal point about this book is that it hardly 
touches architecture, but is chiefly concerned with the 
human figure. 

The fourth source of information is Webb’s book, 
The Vindication of Stone-Heng Restored, the history 
of which is shortly as follows : In the year 1620 King 
James I, being at Wilton, in Wiltshire, instructed Inigo 
Jones to examine the ancient monument of Stone- 
henge, and to say, from his knowledge of architecture, 
exactly what it was and what it meant. Jones made 
some notes and took some measurements, but nothing 
more was heard of the project, so far as we know, until 
after his death, when John Webb published, as the 
work of Jones, a book of which the contracted title is 
Stone-Heng Restored. It was, however, written by 
Webb, as he expressly states, from ‘‘ some few indi- 
gested notes” of his dead master. It goes to prove 
with great erudition (of a sort) and with more Latin 
quotations than, one imagines, would have been at the 
command of Jones himself, that Stonehenge was a 
Roman temple. It seems incredible that a man who, 
like Inigo, had studied ancient and modern architec- 
ture in Italy, and had made such discerning notes on it 
as those which fill the margins of his Palladio, could 
ever have countenanced, on architectural grounds, the 
idea that Stonehenge was a Roman work, and we need 
not perhaps be surprised that nothing was heard of the 
inquiry during his lifetime. It is almost as incredible 
that Webb, who was an accomplished and learned 
architect, so far as classic architecture was concerned, 
could have propounded and defended such a theory. 
But so it was. 

No sooner was the book published than it was 
attacked by a Dr. Charleton with a display of erudition 
even greater than Webb’s, for he quoted Greek as well 
as Latin. The doctor refuted the theory with all the 
spirit of a controversial writer, and proved that Stone- 
henge should be restored to the Danes, who had built 
it. This treatise was in its turn attacked by Webb, 
who with further erudition and an acerbity exceeding 
that of his opponent demolished him in his Vindication 
of Stone-Heng Restored, 

The interest of this controversy lies, not in the 
subject of it nor in the conclusions of the disputants, 
but in the fact that Webb, in the course of pulverising 
“this doctor,” as he scornfully calls him, makes a 
number of valuable references to Inigo Jones and the 
works he undertook. Such references, made by the 
man who knew Inigo and his work more intimately 
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than anyone, are of great importance. But a word 
of caution is here necessary owing to the fact that 
Webb was engaged in a controversy with an amateur 
in architectural matters, and was quite likely, urged 
by controversial energy, to indulge in over-emphasis 
in regard to points with which the amateur was un- 
familiar. 

The fifth and last of the chief sources of information 
is the State Papers, and here we pass into a neutral 
and unimpassioned atmosphere. 

You will not, I am sure, either desire or expect 
these sources to be drained of their contents within 
the limits of a paper such as this; the most that can 
be done is to indicate the conclusions to which a 
study of them leads. 

The idea of Inigo Jones until recently accepted was 
that he was a great and busy architect engaged on 
work extending over a large part of England, and 
even as far as Scotland. That in particular he 
designed a vast palace at Whitehall for James I, of 
which, however, only the Banqueting House was 
built—that beautiful building that still stands on 
the East side of Whitehall. Further, that he began 
the design of another palace at Greenwich, of which 
the Queen’s House was erected during his lifetime, 
and one block, called King Charles’s, after his death. 
That in addition to his architectural work he devised, 
as a sort of by-product, the scenery and practical 
arrangements of masques for the Court. 

How far does the evidence support this idea of 
Inigo Jones ? 

First of all let us take the evidence of the drawings 
in relation to the palace of Whitehall—evidence 
which provides quite an interesting story. It has 
already been mentioned that Lord Burlington, the 
great patron of architects in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, acquired a large portion of the 
drawings, and that another large portion was presented 
to Worcester College, Oxford. Among the artistic 
activities of Lord Burlington was the publication, 
with the help of the architect Kent, of a great number 
of the drawings under the title of ‘‘ Designs by 
Inigo Jones,” and the selection included a design 
for a vast palace at Whitehall, in which the existing 
Banqueting House was a minor incident. Colen 
Campbell also published in his Vitruvius Britannicus 
another but smaller and entirely different design 
for the palace, also attributed to Jones, founded on 
the drawings now in the British Museum. These 
designs were taken at their face value, and although 
great difficulty was experienced in accounting for their 
total dissimilarity, it was taken for granted that they 
were both the work of Jones. Kent’s version, being 
the larger, attracted the greater attention. 

It happened that while I was pursuing the investi- 
gations connected with domestic architecture, certain 


revolutionary doubts obtruded themselves as_ to 
whether the opinions hitherto held ought to be taken 
as the true gospel. I therefore made a close examina- 
tion of the drawings at Worcester College and of 
those at Chatsworth, and I was able to do what had 
never been done before—to have photographs taken 
of all the drawings, and, for the first time since their 
dispersal, to collate them all. 

The results were truly surprising. It soon became 
easy to distinguish between the handiwork of Inigo 
and that of his pupil and assistant, Webb; and it 
became evident beyond a doubt that nearly the 
whole of the architectural drawings were done by 
Webb and hardly any by Jones. That was a dis- 
covery of great interest. Further, it became clear 
that not merely two designs were made for the palace, 
but actually seven. Of course those who held the 
old orthodox view might weil say, “‘ This may all be 
true, but Webb was only carrying out ideas previously 
sketched by his master’; but unfortunately for 
this suggestion, not only are there no preliminary 
sketches by Jones, but the gradual evolution of some 
of the designs can be traced from the roughest sketches 
up to the finished drawings, all of them unmistakably 
by the hand of Webb. The only drawings which are 
the work of Jones are some for the Banqueting House 
itself, of which he was undoubtedly the designer. 

I am confining myself to the simple outline of the 
case; the innumerable details which go to confirm 
it, although most fascinating in their gradual and 
cumulative effect, {re too complicated to be dealt 
with on this occasion. 

But there is one point of general interest in con- 
nection with the Banqueting House which tends 
towards confirmation. There was already existing 
a Banqueting House which had been built by James I 
in 1607. This was burnt down on January 12th, 
1619, and orders were given to build another in its 
stead. By April 19th, three months later, the design 
and estimate were ready, and on June rst the founda- 
tions were begun. When these dates are borne in 
mind it becomes almost impossible to imagine that 
so huge a scheme as the whole palace could have 
been evolved in that time, and quite incredible that 
seven alternative schemes could have been devised 
in so short a period. Not only so, but Jones’s design 
of the Banqueting House is clearly for an isolated 
building, and not for part of a long facade. The 
obvious conclusion, therefore, is, not that the palace 
was designed with the Banqueting House as a part of 
it, but that it was designed to include the Banqueting 
House after the latter had been built. 

Such was the outcome of an examination of the 
drawings, and curiously enough it was confirmed by 
the discovery among the State Papers of a statement 
made by Webb in the brief attached to his petition 
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to Charles II, shortly after the Restoration, for the 
grant of the post of Surveyor of His Majesty’s Works. 
The statement is as follows :— 


That he (Webb) was Mr. Jones’s Deputy and in actual 
possession of the office upon his leaving London, and 
attended his Mate in that capacity at Hampton Court 
and in ye Isle of Wight, where he received his Matie’s 
comand to designe a Pallace for Whitehall, wes he did 
untill his Matie’s unfortunate calamity caused him to 
desist. 

This seemed conclusive, but it implied a revolution 
‘of ideas hitherto held. One of Jones’s greatest 
claims to fame was confuted; but a claim, be it 
remembered, never made by himself, but advanced 
by posterity on the mistaken assumptions of un- 
critical historians. 

The deletion of the Whitehall Palace from his 
record had to be followed (in favour of Webb) by 
that of King Charles’s block at Greenwich, leaving 
him, however, undisputed possession of the Queen’s 
House ; and this again was followed, on the evidence 
of the drawings, by the exclusion of nearly all the 
designs of houses ascribed to him by Kent in his 
important publication. ‘The originals of these must be 
put to the credit of Webb. 

Webb, of course, owed his knowledge and _ skill 
primarily to Inigo, and he would have been the last 
man to ignore the debt. Indeed, it is probably his 
veneration for his master that helped towards the 
suppression of his own claims. 

But the process of attrition does not yet end. 
The fine house of Coleshill in Berkshire had always 
been attributed to Jones, but within the last few 
years evidence has come to light that proves that 
although Jones, in his old age, was consulted, and 
doubtless gave important advice, yet the actual 
architect was Sir Roger Pratt. In the case of another 
house, Raynham Park in Norfolk, the evidence is 
still uncertain, but there is great doubt as to how 
much, if anything, Jones had to do with it. 

At this stage of deletion and depletion, you may, 
perhaps, be inclined to ask, Was Jones an architect 
at all? To which the unhesitating reply must be 
given that he was—although not so_ universally 
employed as has been supposed. He says for him- 
self, or rather Webb makes him say for himself, at 
the outset of Stone-Heng Restored :— 

Being naturally inclined in my younger years to study 
the Arts of Design, I passed into foreign Parts to converse 
with the great Masters thereof in Italy ; where I applied 
myself to search out the Ruins of those ancient Buildings, 
which in Despite of Time it self, and Violence of Bar- 
barians, are vet remaining. Having satisfied myself in 
these, and returning to my native Country, I applied my 
Mind more particularly to the Study of Architecture. 


His travels in Italy, and particularly the notes he 
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made in his copy of Palladio, show that he \as an 
earnest and acute student of architecture as i: was 
then understood, namely, classic architecture, and 
especially classic architecture as expounded b\ Pal- 
ladio. He established a wide reputation as an archi- 
tect among his contemporaries. Webb calls him the 
Vitruvius of his age, and says that it was Vox Lurope 
that so named him— 

being, much more than at home, famous in remote 

parts, where he lived many years, designed many works, 
and discovered many antiquities, before unknown, with 
general applause. 
There is, however, no evidence to confirm the state- 
ment that he designed many works in foreign parts, 
and Webb’s observations must be somewhat dis- 
counted in view of the controversial energy that 
went to the confounding of Dr. Charleton. At this 
point in the controversy Webb is intent on showing 
that Jones was not only learned in antiquities, but 
was also a great architect, and he proceeds to enume- 
rate the works which entitle him to that distinction. 
They are the following: St. Paul’s Cathedral, mean- 
ing the classic work which Jones added to the old 
Gothic structure ; St. Paul’s Church in Covent Garden: 
the royal chapels at Denmark House and St. James’s ; 
the Banqueting House at Whitehall—not, be it noted, 
the palace itself; the royal house at Newmarket; 
and the Queen Mother’s new building at Greenwich. 
Elsewhere he amplifies the reference to the work at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, as being in addition to the 
‘““ magnificent portico,” the reducing “‘ the body of it 
from the steeple to the west end, into that order and 
uniformity we now behold.” He also mentions the 
piazza of Covent Garden as the design of Jones. 

Such is the short list of the works which Webb 
cites as proofs of Jones’s claims to be an architect. 
We know from other sources that it is not complete, 
but Webb must have regarded it as including most 
that was worthy of mention, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that if Jones had been so generally and widely 
employed as has been hitherto imagined, some 
general reference to his other work would not have 
been made. 

Of the buildings enumerated by Webb there only 
remain the Banqueting House, the Queen’s House 
at Greenwich, part of the piazza at Covent Garden 
and the greatly altered church there. The beautiful 
work which he added to old St. Paul’s was, of course, 
destroyed in the Great Fire. 

But a man may be an accomplished architect 
without having an enormous practice, and it 1s 
obvious from the architectural drawings which are 
beyond dispute the handiwork of Jones himself that 
he was such an architect. These drawings include 
a few houses, but more small features, such as 
chimney-pieces, gateways and doorways. ‘There are 
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also some beautiful designs for ceilings, notably one 
for the Duke of Buckingham, and there is a fine 
drawing of the hearse which he designed for the 
funeral of James I. But there are very few plans, 
and such as there are are largely framed on the simple 
lines of Italian villas, where the claims of architec- 
tural appearance supersede those of domestic con- 
venience. There is no such ingenuity of arrangement 
displayed in the plans either of Jones, Webb or their 
eighteenth century imitators, as is visible in the 
earlier collections named after John Thorpe and 
Smithson. 

Thus far three out of the five principal sources of 
information have been tapped. There remain his 
note-book, or sketch-book, and the State Papers. 
The former has a negative value in relation to archi- 
tecture, since it hardly mentions the subject ; but it 
has a positive value in relation to his study of the 
human figure of which the significance has still to 
be considered. The State Papers best help us, | 
think, to a just view of Jones as an architect. He 
was first and foremost Surveyor to His Majesty’s 
Works, and this fact must be borne steadily in mind 
when considering his work. The duties of this 
office clearly occupied most of his time. His first 
duty was to the King and the Court. He was con- 
stantly called upon to serve on committees, and when 
these delegated their duties to sub-committees it 
was usually ordered that the King’s Surveyor was to 
be a member. He had to prepare reports upon all 
kinds of matters, water supply, drainage, nuisances, 
building regulations, encroachments on the public 
streets and overcrowding. But there was another 
matter upon which he had to report far transcending 
these in importance, and one which has a peculiar 
interest to us at the present time. Jones was in- 
structed by the Privy Council to report on a certain vault 
which was being ‘‘ digged’”’ in St. Gregory’s Church, 
adjacent to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and also on certain 
cellars under houses at the west end of the cathedral, 
all of which might be held prejudicial to its founda- 
tions and its safety. With regard to the vault Jones 
reported :— 
although I cannot say there is any presente danger to ye 
church or tower by digginge the said vaulte, yet in my 
opinion I hold it not fitte that the foundacon of soe great 


and noble a worke should be underwroughte upon any 


occasion whatsoever. 
In the result the parishioners of St. Gregory’s were 
ordered to desist from digging the vault, and it was 
further ordered that the cellars were to be “ sub- 
stantially and firmely filled upp at ye charge of ye 
owners,” 

Tne care, perhaps even the excessive care, which 
was bestowed upon old St. Paul’s, is even more 
necessary for its magnificent successor. 
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So many and so multifarious being his duties as 
Surveyor of his Majesty’s Works—and these duties 
were outside those relating to the royal houses, and 
such incidental affairs as going to meet the Infanta 
of Spain on her arrival at Southampton and arranging 
for the roads to be repaired before she endeavoured 
to travel over them—such and so many being his 
daily occupations, I think we may reasonably suppose 
that Jones had but little time for independent 
practice, and that what work he undertook outside 
his official duties was for persons connected with the 
Court. such as the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of 
Arundel, the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Middlesex, 
and Lord Lincoln, and this view is supported by the 
titles on his drawings. Therefore it seems to me that 
when considering whether Jones is likely to have 
done any particular piece of work, the first question 
to be answered is, Was the client connected with 
the Court, or in enjoyment of any influence 
there? To this may be added a supplementary 
question, Was he a personal friend or acquaintance 
of Jones? 

But there was another and most important branch 
of his activities, to which so far only allusions have 
been made, and that was his work in connection with 
masques at the Court and elsewhere. These absorbed 
a great part of his time and energies. Indeed, if we 
were to judge by his drawings alone, those connected 
directly or indirectly with the masques so far out- 
number those connected with architecture that we 
should be inclined to call him a painter or draughts- 
man who made excursions into architecture. Oddly 
enough, in one of the earliest mentions of him, long 
before he achieved distinction, he is described as a 
‘““ picture-maker’’’; but there is no doubt that he 
regarded himself primarily as an architect, and was 
held to be so by his contemporaries. 

The part he played in preparing these masques was 
quite as notable as the part he played in architecture. 
He was the first to introduce movable scenery in 
their presentation, and he designed the machinery 
and contrivances that produced the remarkable 
stage etfects of which we read—effects which were as 
novel as they were ingenious. He designed the 
prosceniums as well as the scenery, and—what is 
more important—he designed all the costumes. Here 
came in the value of the innumerable studies of the 
human figure and of drapery that form the greater 
part of his drawings. This work must have occupied 
months of almost every year for many years. He 
collaborated with several well-known poets in pro- 
ducing the masques, but principally with Ben Jonson. 
Although the two masters quarrelled after a time, 
Jonson, as well as the others, testified to the excel- 
lence of Jones’s work, and it was not only admitted 
but proclaimed that much of the success of the 
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entertainments was due to the fertility and ingenuity 
of his contrivances. 

A few of the drawings that have been preserved 
relate to the disposition of the scenery, but most of 
them, apart from sketches made for the purposes of 
study, are for the costumes. These are preserved at 
Chatsworth, and have been carefully catalogued with 
illustrations and descriptive text by Messrs. Percy 
Simpson and C. F. Bell in a volume published by the 
Walpole Society. To turn over the pages of this 
excellent book is to realise that Jones was an accom- 
plished draughtsman, endowed with a charming 
fancy, and that Webb was perfectly right when he 
said that in designing with his pen, as Vandyke 
phrased it, Jones was “‘ not to be equalled by what- 
ever great masters in his time, for boldness, softness, 
sweetness and sureness of his touches.’”’ No doubt 
all his efforts in connection with the masques are now 
outvied every year as Christmas comes round, but 
he was a pioneer in this kind of adventure so far as 
England was concerned, and one can hardly stifle 
the belief, even in the presence of members of the 
Society of Literature, that the costumes and scenic 
effects had as much (and perhaps more) to do with the 
success of the entertainments as the book of the words, 
even when this was supplied by so great a master as 
Ben Jonson. Jones himself seems to have thought so, 
for it is said that the quarrel between him and Jonson 
sprang from the fact that the poet put his own name 
before that of Jones on the title-page of one of the 
‘masques in which they collaborated. 

The help that Jones gave to the King and Court 
was not confined to architecture and the masques. 
He was appointed, along with experts, to report on 
the King’s collection of medals, and he advised the 
Earl of Arundel, among others, as to the purchase of 
pictures, and actually carried through transactions 
of this kind both in England and abroad. 

Jones was in fact an all-round artist, and we may 
well accept his own description of himself as a student 
of the Arts of Design, of which architecture .was 
but one. He was in the same category as the great 
masters of Italy, with whom, he tells us, he con- 
versed ; and although not occupying, perhaps, so 
exalted a position in the hierarchy as several that 
could be named, yet he was the most accomplished 
artist that England had so far produced. 

Having thus endeavoured to obtain a_ clearer 
vision than heretofore of Inigo Jones as a worker, it 
will be, perhaps, of some interest to try and see him 
as a man, and to tell very briefly the story of his 
life. 

The earliest fact recorded about him is, as might 
be expected, his birth, or rather his baptism, which 
took place on July 19th, 1573, in the church of St. 
Bartholomew-the-Less, West Smithfield. In order 
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to connect him at once with the province of archi- 
tecture, it may be worth while to mention that 
already for about a year the beautiful Elizabethan 
mansion of Kirby Hall, in Northamptonshire, had 
been in course of building ; that is to say, the Eliza- 
bethan style, in which there is a a certain infusion 
of Italian detail, was well established. In regard to 
the province of the drama, some twenty years had 
still to run before Shakespeare wrote his earliest 
plays. 

Jones was the son of a Londoner also named Inigo 
Jones, a clothworker, a man, so far as is known, of 
good position, but not wealthy. Nothing is recorded 
of the son’s education, nor of his doings for the first 
eight and twenty years of his life, except that when 
he was twenty-three he proved his father’s will. From 
what we know of him later it would appear that his 
education could not have been very thorough. His 
spelling was erratic beyond all the excuse which the 
times could justify. His handwriting, although on 
occasion it could be fairly well formed, especially in 
his signature, was, as a rule, careless, and often very 
difficult to decipher. He had a habit of slanting his lines 
upwards to the right—a habit which he says in one of 
his notes he must endeavour to correct. He did not 
acquire the art of expressing himself in tolerable Eng- 
lish ; some notes in his sketch-book are confusedly 
expressed, although their excellent meaning can be 
made out. In these respects he was greatly inferior to 
his pupil, Webb, who was educated at the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, wrote a good hand, spelt as well as 
most of his contemporaries, and wrote a book which, 
tiresome as it is, has a literary style about it. It was he 
who wrote many of his master’s official reports. There 
is no reason to suppose that Jones had been taught 
Latin to any purpose ; indeed Ben Jonson, after the 
quarrel, made fun of the Latin of one of his characters 
who is supposed to be a caricature of Inigo Jones ; 
nor did he acquire any amount of French, although he 
spent some time in France, but he seems to have 
obtained a good working knowledge of Italian during 
his lengthy travels in Italy. 

It is generally agreed that some time about the year 
1600 he was travelling in Italy, but the only evidence 
to confirm this, so far as I know, is the date 1601 
which he wrote in his Palladio at the time of its pur- 
chase in Venice. Webb says he resided ‘ many 
years”’ in Venice, but that must be a controversial 
exaggeration given to enhance the picture of him as a 
great architect. The reason for selecting Venice of all 
the Italian cities is probably to be found in the fact that 
Venice was then thought to be the most famous town 
in Italy—an opinion certainly held by the great but 
eccentric traveller, Thomas Coryat. There is no 
material available to enable us to define the length of 
his stay, but in the year 1603 he must have been in 
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England, for in the June of that year is recorded among 
the gratuities given by Roger, fifth Earl of Rutland 
just before his departure on a mission to Denmark, a 
grant of £10 to “* Henygo Jones, picture maker.”” This 
points, if anything, away from architecture, but it 
seems clear that Jones had by this time acquired a repu- 
tation as an artist, for Christian IV, King of Denmark, 
and brother-in-law to James IJ, sent for him about 
this time to give him help of some kind, the kind 
having always been taken for granted as architecture. 
The only comment on his sojourn in Denmark that has 
come down to us is not flattering :— 


“ Your great architect,” said a Danish gentleman, “‘ left 
nothing to my country but the fame of his presence.” 


But, at any rate, he seems to have had some fame to 
bestow. 

By the beginning of 1605 he was back in England, 
as on Twelfth Night Ben Jonson and he produced the 
Masque of Blackness at the Court. In August of the 
same year his services were obtained for the production 
of three plays before the King at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. But the entertainment was ill-organised, the 
plays appear to have been dull, and were certainly 
badly acted, and the King was bored to death ; whether 
Jones was partly responsible for this or whether he 
was disheartened by the ineptitude of his fellow 
workers is hard to say, but the comment of the chroni- 
cler is :— 
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They hired one Mr. Jones, a great traveller, who 
undertook to further them much, and furnish them with 
rare devices, but performed little to what was expected 
He had for his pains, as I have constantly heard, £50.” 


To be a “ great traveller ”’ was itself a distinction in 
those days, especially in regard to an ordinary person, 
for even in the biographies of noblemen of the time 
emphasis is laid on the travels they took. Indeed it was 
only a select few who ventured to cross the seas on any- 
thing but necessary business. 

The picture which we get of him, therefore, at this 
time, 1605, is of a man of thirty-two, described as a 
great traveller and as a “‘ picture maker,” but himself 
inclining towards architecture; having, so far as is 
known, done no architectural work, but having been 
employed in designing masques. One cannot but note 
the fact, even if unable to explain it, that he had no 
hand in any of the houses, large or small, that were 
being built in considerable numbers during the first 
fifteen years of the seventeenth century—houses such 
as Holland House, Hatfield, and Audley End. That 
he was a student of the arts of design, or so con- 
sidered himself, is confirmed by the inscription written 
in a book given to him by Edmund Bolton in January, 
1607. Bolton was then in Italy, and possibly Jones 
was there as well, for the book was given, as the in- 
scription says :— 
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** As an earnest and a token of friendship which is to 
endure for ever,” 
as though the friendship had just been formed. The 
book was given by— 

** Mercury son of Jove to his own Inigo Jones, through 
whom there is hope that Sculpture, modelling, architec- 
ture, painting, acting and all that is praiseworthy in the 
elegant arts of the ancients may one day find their way 
across the Alps into our England.” 


This may have been written in sober seriousness, 
but it is sufficiently high-flown to make one wonder 
whether possibly Bolton was—to use a colloquialism 
—pulling Jones’s leg. If this were so, it may have 
been consequent on the high ideas which Jones had of 
his own mission. 

Then again, some four years later, in September, 
1611, Thomas Coryat, who published in that year his 
book of travels called Coryat’s Crudities, gave a philo- 
sophical feast to some dozen wits and men of letters, 
one of the guests being Inigo Jones. Coryat, who was 
a great wag, describes his guests in jesting Latin verses, 
and he proclaims Jones as ‘“‘ Nec indoctus nec pro- 
phanus Ignatius architectus ’’—‘‘ Neither unlearned 
nor of the common herd—Inigo the architect.” 

Here again we may have a genuine testimonial, or one 
slightly tinged with condescension. But, in any case, 
when Coryat launched his Crudities upon the world, 
he did what he could to recommend the book by 
getting some six-and-fifty persons of his acquaintance, 
some of whom were certainly, and all presumably, 
known to the public, to write panegyrics upon it. 
Among them were ten of his philosophical guests, in- 
cluding Jones, whose verses, while far from being 
brilliant, were not much worse than most of the 
others. 

Coryat definitely describes him as an architect, and 
it is the fact that some eight months previously, in 
January, Inigo had been appointed Surveyor of the 
Works to Prince Henry. Whatever practical connection 
with the arts he may have had hitherto—and all we 
know for certain about it is that he was employed in 
designing scenery and costumes for masques—hence- 
forth that connection tended in large measure towards 
the arts connected with building. His appointment 
lapsed with the death of the Prince in November, 
1612, but in the following April he obtained the rever- 
sion after Simon Basil, who then held it, of the post of 
Surveyor of His Majesty’s Works. This must have 
been a most satisfactory event, and whether or not 
with a view to the better discharge of his duties, it was 
followed towards the close of the year by his principal 
visit to Italy, during which he made those notes in his 
Palladio. He returned to England in January, 1615, 
and on the first day of the following October, after the 
death of Simon Basil, his pay as Surveyor to his Majesty’s 
Works began. His prospects now were as good as 
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settled for life, and he was able to follow in large mea- 
sure his bent for architecture. His opportunities, 
although not so numerous as has been popularly sup- 
posed, were very choice, those for whom he worked 
possessing cultivated taste, and being willing to pay 
for the best results obtainable. All that he did was 
admirable of its kind—that kind being classic archi- 
tecture of the type promoted by Palladio. But in 
saying this it must not be inferred that Jones was a 
mere copyist ; on the contrary, he applied his know- 
ledge and skill in a manner peculiarly his own. 

His prospects of lifelong employment were, of 
course, marred by the outbreak of the war. He left 
London, making John Webb his deputy in his office of 
surveyor, and disappeared in the clouds of civil strife. 
We get but two further glimpses of him—one at Basing 
House, from which, when it was captured by Cromwell 
in October, 1645, he escaped in his shirt amid a scene 
of carnage and confusion ; the other when he went down 
a few years later to Coleshill, in Berkshire, along with 
Roger Pratt, to give his advice in connection with the 
new house which Sir George Pratt was intending to 
build. Two years later, in June, 1652, he died, at the 
age of 79. 

Jones did not leave many buildings behind him as 
evidence of his powers. Indeed, probably no man has 
achieved so great a reputation as an architect on such 
scanty foundations. His work that has survived is 
indeed admirable, but his outstanding claim to fame 
lies in the fact that he was the chief instrument in intro- 

_ ducing into England, whether for good or ill, a true 
appreciation of Italian architecture. 

At the time of his birth the Italian influence had 
already made itself felt in the handling of buildings. 
Prominent men, like Lord Burghley, were eager to 
know more about Italian methods and details. It 
became the fashion to aim at the adoption of Italian 
decoration—indeed by the middle of the seventeenth 
century the only architecture considered worthy of 
the name was classic architecture. Jones, having 
steeped himself in this style at the very fount, gave a 
great and enlightened impetus to the general trend. 
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Yet, after all, it was not so much by his own work that 
the universal reform, or change, was brought about, 
for throughout the seventeenth century the vernacular 
architecture of the country lagged far behind the work 
of the few cultivated architects. There is no reason 
to suppose that he had any direct influence upon 
Wren. It was the patient, plodding, accomplished 
Webb who, under the influence of his master, was one 
of the principal agents in establishing the new phase of 
style, and that was consequent upon the publication of 
Kent’s book, inaccurately entitled Designs of Inigo 
JFon-s, most of which, although not all, being in fact 
the designs of Webb. 

Jones himself was a student of the Arts of Design, 
a first-rate draughtsman, with an exquisite touch; 
and, more than this, a man who, through his study of 
architecture, acquired the practical knowledge of how 
to apply his powers of design, whether in costumes, 
stage effects, architecture, or the decoration of build- 
ings. It was his good taste, his love of simple and 
refined detail that saved English architecture from the 
extravagances that pervade so much work of the eigh- 
teenth century in other countries. He had great 
natural abilities, which he cultivated to the utmost in 
certain directions, but the directions were not towards 
literature, I regret to say. He was not a master of 
language, nor of languages, not even his own. But he 
was welcomed among the artists, poets, and wits of the 
time, and was on friendly, if not familiar, terms with 
men ot high position. 

He was masterful and, perhaps, overbearing in his 
temper, and he had a high opinion of himself—an 
opinion shared by his contemporaries. After his 
quarrel with Ben Jonson the poet said many hard 
things of him, which, although partly prompted by 
ill-health and disappointment, must have had some 
measure of justification, and go to show that Jones 
had his failings. But all men have these, even the 
greatest, and when all the corrections have been made 
which modern research suggests, Inigo Jones stands 
out as one of the great designers in architecture and 
its allied arts that England has produced. 
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Chinese Pagodas 


BY ARNOLD SILCOCK [F.]. 


“For the temple bells are calling 
And it’s there that I would be 


‘TOWERS OF THE THIBETAN BORDERLAND. 


HEN Kipling wrote ‘ Mandalay” and 

\ \ when Willeby composed the fine musical set- 

ting, they captured and conveyed to us the 
strange charm of an Oriental landscape. 

Kipling’s pagoda was in Burma, and, in fact, al- 
though it is always thought of as a Chinese form, the 
pagoda is found in the far South and also as far north 
as Manchuria and Japan. 

In the popular imagination it is merely an essential 
and decorative feature of the Chinese country-side. 
Being seen only through a haze of romance its 
real significance is blurred; but this is natural, for 
quite apart from its historical interest and religious 
significance the pagoda has always attracted attention 
by the sheer beauty of its form and by a grace of out- 
line scarcely surpassed by the towers of the Western 
world. Its setting also is attractive, for many hundreds 
of these slender sentinels watch over the country-side 
inall parts of China, and of these almost all seem to have 
been placed consciously as central features in the land- 
scape, to which they invariably lend charm, dignity 
and scale. 

The pagoda may be described as a high tower, 
usually of three, five, seven, nine or thirteen storeys. 
It is generally octagonal in plan, though it sometimes 
varies from one storey to another—first square then 


By the old Moulmein Pagoda 
Lookin’ lazy at the sea.” 
Rupyarp KIPLING. 


(Photo by North, Cheng-tu, W. China) 


octagonal, then circular. ‘The several stories diminish 
in diameter from the ground upwards, and each is 
usually encircled by a roof of slight projection, or by 
a moulded string-course, or, more rarely, by an open 
balcony. 

An example of the type which varies in plan is the 
pagoda Yuan Ming Yuan at the Summer Palace 
outside Peking, while examples of the consistently 
square and octagonal types are the Wild Goose Pagoda 
at Hsi-an, Shensi, and the Pagoda at Sung Shan 
respectively. 

So much has been written about Chinese pagodas 
and so many diverse theories have been advanced as 
to their origin, development and significance that it is 
extraordinarily difficult to select a way amidst the 
by-paths of conflicting evidence and argument. 

Mr. Perceval Yetts (1) has written a very illuminating 
and scholarly article on this subject which I have 
drawn upon freely in writing the historical section of 
this paper, and he suggests that there may be several 
independent prototypes from which this feature was 
evolved. This seems to be the most satisfactory 
solution of the problem, for no other theory can account 
for the extreme diversity of early pagoda design. Of 


(1). Yetts ‘Writings on Chinese Architecture,’ Burlington 
Magazine, March 1927 
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the three chief archetypes the “ zikkurat ” or stage- 
tower of Chaldaea is probably the most ancient, the 
Indian ‘‘stiipa” almost equally remote, and the 
indigenous archaic stone tower or “ t’ai”’ (which has 
possibly a survival in the square Thibetan tower) a 
less remote ancestry. The “t’ai” also may have 


A PAGODA, WITH AN UNUSUAL NUMBER OF STOREYS, SET IN A 
Rick Fre_p. (From a photo in the possession of the writer) 


been influenced primarily by the Sumerian stage- 
tower, indeed Benoit says: ‘‘ We learn from writings 
and drawings that, towards the beginning of the first 
millenary B.c., and for long afterwards, an imperial 
palace possessed a colossal storied tower (‘t’ai’), 
surmounted by a pavilion, to which one mounted by 
a ramp carried in a spiral round the nucleus, alto- 
gether equivalent to, and, without doubt, derived from, 
the Mesopotamian ziggourat.’’(2) 

(2) Benoit L’ Architecture Orient Médiéval et Moderne. 
Paris: 1912. P. 342. 
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Bushell (3) gives an interesting account of their 
purpose. There were, he says, three main categories, 
of which one was an observation tower for Watching 
the hunt or military manceuvres, another was used as a 
treasure house and still another as an astronomical 
observatory. 


A PAGODA FINELY PLACED ON A HILL OUTSIDE 
PEKING. (Photo by Mactavish, Shanghai) 


The literature of ancient China abounds with 
references to lofty towers, which were in some cases 
said to have been three hundred feet high, and storeyed 
and terraced towers are also mentioned. 

It seems possible that the lofty towers of the 


(3) Bushell, Chinese Art. Vand A. Museum Publication. 
London, 1919. Vol. I, p. 52. 
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Thibetan border country which fringes Western 
China may be survivals of the ancient “‘t’ai,” for the 
tribes which inhabit this region are now generally 
believed to be the remnants of the aborigines which 
were driven gradually out of China proper into the 
western mountain ranges. 

An example of the ancient storeyed tower type 
known as ‘“‘ lou ” is the ‘‘ Yellow Crane Tower,” which 
formerly existed at Wu-ch’ang in Hupeh; it was 


Yuan Minc Yuan Pacopa [18TH CENTURY]. At the Summer 
Palace outside Peking. (From a photograph by the writer) 


rebuilt in 1870 (though burnt down a few years later), 
and in the main probably followed fairly closely the 
design of the original building erected in the sixth 
century. No examples of these ancient “lou” 
remain, but possibly the pottery models of fowling 
towers of the Han dynasty may indicate some of their 
forms (4), while clues may also be afforded by the 
monuments discovered by Chavannes and illustrated 
in one of his works.(5) 

(4) Laufer, Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty, Brill, 
Leiden, 1909, p. 40, et seq. 

(5) Chavannes, Mission archeologique dans la Chine septen- 
nionale, Paris, 1909-13. 
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Much has been written in support of the theory of 
the Indian origin of the pagoda by those who claim 
that the Chinese word for pagoda—‘ t’a”’ or “‘ pao 
t’a ’’—is of Indian derivation, and is applicable equally 
to the Indian ‘ stiipa,’’ and although these writings 
seem somewhat inconclusive, this is of little conse- 


ANCIENT PAGODA AT SUNG SHAN, HONAN. 
(From Sirén, Chinese Sculpture) 


quence in view of the evidence now available that there 
were definite importations of Buddhist “ stiipa” 
designs early in our era.(6) 

An example of this is the nine-storeyed temple at 
Bodh-Gaya, which though it may represent the pro- 
totype of the Indian form of pagoda may also be 
regarded as one of the many survivals of the Meso- 
potamian stage-tower. 

(6) Yetts, op. cit., p. 127. 
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‘ 


Writing of these “ stiipa’’ forms, Benoit (7) says 
that the ‘‘tope”’ or “ stiipa’’ belongs to the category 
of artificial tumuli. A circular platform, accessible 
by two staircases, supports a hemisphere of smaller 
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The ‘‘stiipa’’ was introduced into Thibet also by 
Buddhist missionaries and is shown in illustrations 
of the monastery at Tzagalao. 

This remarkable building comprizes a lama temple 


THE Goose Pacopa aT HsI-ANn, SHENSI. 
(From Boerschmann, Chinesische Architektur) 


diameter, flattened and surmounted by a cube, from 
which rise three horizontal discs in stone (‘‘ chatra ’’), 
spaced one above another—these are shaped like 
parasols, which in the Far East are emblems of 
sovereignty. The space between the circumference of 
the mound and that of the socle forms a promenade 
utilised for processions. 


(7) Benoit, op. cit., p. 303. 


and monastery, and is situated in wenderfully pic- 
turesque surroundings in the mountain ranges which 
divide China from Thibet. The figure in the lower 
part of the photograph serves to give scale to the 
building. 

At Budh Gaya is a variant of the type of “ tope” 
just described, for the plan is square and the body of 
the monument resembles a pyramid in tiers, sur- 
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mounted by a kind of high pinnacle : it is repeated in 
miniature at each angle of the base. 
Early writings describe how Kanishka, king of the 


‘TOWERS OF THE 'T'HIBETAN BORDERLAND. 
Indoscyths, built a great ‘“ stiipa”’ at Peshawar and 
news of it would probably be carried to China by the 
official who in 2 B.c. brought back word of the Buddhist 
religion. It was not, however, until A.D. 67 that we 


know definitely that two Buddhist priests were taken 
to China by an Envoy. Others soon followed and 
there is a legend that in the third century A.D. it was 


(Photo by North, Cheng-tu, W. China) 


at the instigation of a Buddhist monk that the reigning 

monarch built a pagoda on the site on which the 

famous “‘ Porcelain Pagoda ” was afterwards erected. 
About the middle of the fifth century A.D. a journal 
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compiled by the Chinese pilgrim T'ao-yo during his 
travels gives us the exact dimensions of the “‘ stiipa ”’ 
at Peshawar, while contemporary writings record how 
models of many “‘ stiipa ”’ were brought to China from 
India in the sixth century A.D. 

In 516 A.D. the empress Hu of the Wei dynasty 
built a colossal nine-storeyed pagoda of wood, said to 
have been 1,000 feet high, which was unfortunately 
burnt to the ground eighteen years later, and to this 


‘TOWER OF THE THIBETAN BORDERLAND 
(Photo by North, Cheng-tu, W. China) 


time also is ascribed the original of the “‘ Yellow 
Crane Tower ” at Wu-ch’ang previously mentioned. 

The oldest pagoda still in existence is a_ brick 
structure, built in 523 A.D. during the Northern Wei 
period at Sung Shan, in Honan (one of the five sacred 
mountains of China). It is an octagonal building of 
striking design set in beautiful surroundings. The date 
assigned to it is confirmed by the evidence of its style 
and by ancient records. 

Next in order of date comes the stone pagoda at 
Shé Shan, north-east of Nanking, said to have been 
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erected early in the Seventh century by Wen-ti, 
emperor of the Sui dynasty, who reigned from 55g to 
604 A.D. 

The square, seven-storied “* Wild Goose Pagoda ” 
still in existence at Hsi-an (Shensi) dates from 652 a.p, 
It is built of brick and bears a certain superficial 
resemblance to the “ zikkurat ” or Chaldaean stage- 
tower. Mr. Yetts believes it to have been built in 
imitation of the celebrated temple at Bodh-Gaya, 


Pacopa, Ear.y 
(From a photograph in the possession of the writer) 


India, previously mentioned, which Fergusson ascribed 
to the Sixth century but which may be several hundred 
years earlier.(8) 

Another copy of this temple is the Wu T’a Ssu, built 
in the fifteenth century near Peking. 

With regard to the significance and purpose of the 
Pagoda, Boerschmann (g) states that the pagoda 
design appealed forcibly to Chinese ideas when 

(8) Yetts, p. 124 and footnote. 


(9) Boerschmann, Chinesische Architektur, Wasmuth, Berlin, 
1925. Vol. II. Section 20. Pagodas, p. 43. 
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TEMPLE AND Monastery, 
‘THIBETAN BORDERLAND, IN THE 
FORM OF AN INDIAN “ STOPA”’ 


(Photo by North, Cheng-tu, 
W. China) 


: (as a Buddhist reliquary), it was imported from 
India in A.D. 60, for towers had in the past always 
been popular with them. This widespread custom of 
tower building, he says, shows that the Chinese also 
had tendencies towards individual expression, as 
opposed to ancestor worship. He suggests that the 
high towers which free themselves from earth and 
transcend earth, better than any other form of archi- 
tecture express the essential character of Buddhism 
as a religion of redemption, addressing itself to the 
individual man and freeing him from his bondage to 
nature. He contrasts with them the “ horizontal” 
buildings of ancient China, typifying its feeling for the 
intimate connexion of the family with the soil of the 
home, and man’s unity with, and unqualified dependence 
upon nature, which was expressed in their ancestor 
and nature worship. This he believes to be respons- 
ible for the origin and intimate connection with the 
soil (and the neighbourhood) of their numerous and 
beautiful memorial buildings, monuments, graves 
and “p’ai lou” and other sanctuaries of nature 
worship. 

There seem to be at least three other theories con- 
cerning the significance of pagodas and attempts to 
explain the lasting popularity of a form of architecture 
which is of no practical value and is the expression of no 
material need. 

Boerschmann (10) advances the theory that it was 
the development of the pavilion form which led the 
Chinese to express in their pagodas an evolution up- 
wards, particularly in the multiplication of storeys, 
for the purpose of bringing down the deities. But he 
also suggests two other widely diverse explanations—a 

: philosophical one, that, as there is need for high build- 
AT SHE SHAN, KIANcsU 


a 
(From a photograph by Mr. W. Perceval Yetts) seus. Vol. 1. Secten 6, Towels, p. 27. 
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ings which distinguish themselves from the mass, 
giving a focus point for the eye in a vista, so in spiritual 
life there was a need for a focus point and meeting 


place, and a political one which suggests that the 
sovereign required to have a tower constantly before 
the eyes of the people to symbolise his might. 


aA 


Wu T’a Ssu, Five TowereD TEMPLE, NEAR PEKING 
(From Bushell, Chinese Art) 
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Reviews 


THE PORTRAIT OF SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A. 
SET FORTH IN LETTERS FROM HIS 
FRIENDS. Edited by Arthur T. Bolton. Sir Fohn 
Soane’s Museum. 80 Lond. 1927. Price 16 -. 

The dedication of this book, ‘‘ To those who are, 
and all who will be, wives of architects,’’ indicates the 
scope of the work, its intention being to show Soane 
as a man in relation to his time rather than to enter into 
an examination of his work. He appears, unfortunately, 
to have destroyed his letter books, and the letters given 
are mostly those of his friends. 

Every great man should be provided by Nature with 
a Boswell, and, in this instance, we find a glimpse of 
Boswell appearing in Soane’s old age in the form of a 
young assistant, a Mr. Wightwick, who describes his 
exceedingly eccentric employer and the curious relation- 
ship that existed for a short time between them. Wight- 
wick spends from nine till five every day in attempting 
to construe Soane’s erratic dictation into consecutive 
English, and then he puts in the evening reading aloud 
from a French edition of ‘‘ Gil Blas.’’ One day Wightwick 
discovers Soane sitting, in evident contentment, on a sofa 
between two ladies. Wightwick: ‘‘ How do you find 
yourself to-day, Sir?’’ Soane: ‘‘ Why—I rather lose 
than find myself in such company.’ Normally, 
Soane was unhappy, partly as the result of the trials 
that are customarily borne by architects, such as the over- 
riding of his wishes by tiresome clients, but more so 
through a defect in his character, possibly, if we accept 
Wightwick’s judgment, due to vanity. Soane’s strongly 
individual outlook laid him open to attacks from all sides, 
and when an anonymous critic published a skit on the 
“‘ Boeotian Style,” showing that in this new art the utility 
of every building may be sacrificed to the architect’s 
ideas concerning “fine art,’ Soane brought an action 
in a fatuous endeavour to discover who wrote the article. 
These and similar architectural squabbles recur with 
monotonous regularity throughout architectural history. 
Perhaps we to-day realise this more fully, and for this 
reason take them less heavily. 

The main interest in letters of 100 years ago is to 
be found in the acceptances that they reveal, and these 
invariably show the immense strides that have been 
made towards common humanity. A writer in The 
Guardian of 1821, commenting upon Soane’s alleged 
neglect to provide chimneys, concludes :—‘‘ But hold ; 
Mr. S. is remarkable for his novelties, and perhaps it 
is an expedient to dispense with the employment of 
climbing-boys! The motive is a laudable one, but we 
fear that our climate is adverse to its general adoption.” 
The ladies used to say that climbing-boys made less mess 
on their drawing-room carpets than did the sweep’s 
brushes, and people can be found to deny an improved 
social conscience! The book is excellently produced 
and illustrated, and gives a clear portrait of an able, 
independent, and generous man. 

MANNING ROBERTSON [A.]. 


FRANCIS UNWIN. Etcher and draughtsman. With a 
Memoir by Campbell Dodgson, C.B.E. Small 4to. 
London. 1928. £11s. Edited by Fohn Nash and 
published by The Fleuron Limited. 1928. 

Francis Unwin was not an architect, but he was an 
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artist with vision and power. Mr. Campbell Dodgson 
has written a brief but sufficient account of his life and 
work. He died of consumption. “ At forty, when many 
artists are at the height of their power, and can look for- 
ward to a long career, Unwin was beaten in his long and 
plucky fight. A lover of music, of prints and books, 
of country walks, generous in praising the art of his 
friends, serious in his devotion to his own, he deserved 
more success than he was able to achieve. Though far 
from indifferent to the opinion of other artists and friends 
whose judgment he trusted, he had little regard for 
popular success. He worked steadily in the face of many 
obstacles, experimenting and rejecting, and achieving 
perhaps more than he expected. He has left work behind 
him which will not soon be forgotten.’’ The 17 collo- 
type plates in this small, but quite delightful, volume, 
show 20 well-chosen etchings, drawings, and lithographs 
in which his development can be traced. He possessed 
that kind of originality which is not violently assertive, 
but the outcome of thought and perception. 

In ‘‘ On the Arno ” (2b), an early etching, may be seen 
a beginning of that thoughtful economy of line which 
produced the “‘ Reaping and Binding ” (7a), of which 
Mr. Dodgson rightly speaks so highly, and the charming 
and original ‘‘ Verdly Farm” (7b), reproduced on the 
same plate. 

‘The Municipio, Florence ”’ (6), is a delicately and 
beautifully-drawn composition of the fine effect of well- 
grouped buildings, and the decorative effect of light and 
shade, seen with a freshness and individuality which is 
not common. 

The ‘“ Wilderswil Bridge’ (14) is a fine drawing 
in line and wash, from which architects may learn much 
about draughtsmanship, and to which I should like to 
draw the attention of students. The book is a delightful 
addition to the library. CHARLES SPOONER [F’]. 


Correspondence: 


VANISHING LONDON. 


The following letter from the President of the Institute 
was published in The Times on 29 March :— 


9 Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, W.1 
28 March 1928. 
To the Editor of ‘* The Times.” 


Sir,—It appears that Dorchester House is to be 
demolished. The dust has hardly settled from the 
destruction of Grosvenor House, Devonshire House 1s 
becoming a memory. The fate of the Foundling Hospital 
is in the balance. Fine new buildings are covering the 
gardens that once lined the Euston Road. A giant factory 
covers half the gardens at Mornington Crescent. : 

Is it not time that those who care about the historic 
character, the beauty, and the health of London should 
take stock of the situation as a whole ? Present methods 
will not do. As each building or site in turn is threatened 
an agitation is hastily worked up. It is generally too late. 
It has no funds and no machinery. The forces of destruc- 
tion have clear aims and plenty of money. The result is 
generally a foregone conclusion. 


7 
‘ais 
. 


Do the people of London desire that this process should 


a continue unchecked ? Do they agree that in matters of 
any this kind the only consideration should be whether a 
for- syndicate can see its way to make a profit by a transac- 
and tion? If they really think this, perhaps we who think 
oks otherwise had better save our breath, and we must just be 
eM content to see London robbed year by year of the posses- 
ved sions that make it the city we love. The power of the 
far purse has spoken, and there is an end of it.—I am, etc., 
nds Wa Tapper, President R.I.B.A. 
fe 
ve COLOURING OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 
‘ing Heriot-Watt College, 
‘ind dinburgh. 
llo- 26 March, 1928. 
me, To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 
phs Dear Sir,—A friend of mine, and a very well-known 
sed Scottish chemist, Mr. Dougal, called upon me the other 
ive day and showed me some experiments he had been making 
on the colouring of surfaces of Portland cement, and it 
een seemed to me they might be of interest to architects. 
‘ich His method was to blow on to the wet surface of the 
‘ich Portland cement a dry powder consisting of the pigment 
ing mixed with a cementitious material. It is best to blow 
the it on to the wet surface of cement before it is dry, but 
in the case of dry cement it is possible to get a sufficiently 
and good bind if the surface is re-wetted before the dry powder 
ell- is blown on. It will be found to adhere. 
ind The treatment lends itself to interesting decorative 
1 is results as it would be possible to cover the surface of the 
building with large stencils so as to lay on decorative 
ing schemes of colour and even, if a small dry spray is used, 
ich to paint a large decorative scheme. 
to I send you a sample* of what was brought to me by 
ful Mr. Dougal so that you can see for yourself.—I am, yours 
faithfully, 
A. P. LAURIE. 
THE CHURCH RESTORATION COMPANY. 
32, Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.1. 
12 March 1928. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL, R.I.B.A.,— 
ute Sir,—I have been favoured with a pamphlet setting 
forth the activities of a firm of contractors who call them- 
selves ‘‘ The Church Restoration Company,” 247, Castle 
Boulevard, Nottingham 

As the name implies they specialise in renovations to 

church buildings. 

This is a book of some forty pages, which I have not 
be perused in detail. On page 21, however, I discover the 
the following : 

* ARCHITECTS.” 
“WHEN NECESSARY. 
sry “There are times when it is essential or desirable to 

employ an architect. Plans drawn up by a qualified 

wie architect are necessary to petition for a faculty, and most 
‘Id societies who grant financial assistance to poor parishes 
ds for the repair of their churches usually stipulate in the first 
od instance that an architect be employed. 

” * On view in the R.I.B.A. Library. 
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“Our ARCHITECT. 

“This company pays a highly qualified architect who 
specialises in this class of work a retaining fee in order 
that a parish through us may secure first-grade work in 
this respect for a minimum outlay.”’ 

Over the last paragraph, with a view to obliteration, 
a slip had been pasted. I think no comment is called for.— 
Yours truly, 

PercivAL M. Fraser [F.]. 


EMPIRE TIMBERS. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Furse, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
Director of the Imperial Institute, has asked the Council to 
draw the attention of members to a recently issued pub- 
lication of the Imperial Institute dealing with a selection 
of useful timbers derived from overseas countries of the 
Empire. Under the title of A Descriptive List of Some 
Empire Timbers Recommended by the Imperial Institute 
Advisory Committce on Timbers, the book represents the 
result of enquiries carried out by the Advisory Com- 
mittee, on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, with the 
object of bringing to the notice of users of timber in this 
country, selected Empire woods which, in the Com- 
mittee’s opinion merit wider attention than at present 
obtains, either as substitutes for foreign woods or as 
‘“new ”’ timbers. In each case, the trade and botanical 
names of the timber are given, followed by a brief account 
of the characters and working qualities of the wood, the 
purposes for which it is suitable, and a statement regarding 
the sizes in which it is obtainable and the approximate 
market price. The book contains, in addition, reprints 
of a number of official reports of the Committee which 
have been published in the Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute, and a table of mechanical strengths of a number 
of the woods. 

Sir William Furse has kindly sent a limited number of 
copies of the book, which will be sent to members 
interested on application to the Secretary. The publica- 
tion is on sale at the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
S.W.?7., price 2s. 

Sir William Furse also issues a cordial invitation to 
members to visit the Exhibition of Empire Timbers which 


is now open at the Imperial Institute and which includes, 


samples of the woods mentioned in the “ Descriptive 
List.” 

The Exhibition will remain open daily until the end of 
May from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Sundays 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m.) ; 
admission is free. 

As already announced in the JOURNAL, a special visit 
of architects to the Exhibition has been arranged by the 
R.I.B.A. This will take place at 2.30 p.m. on Wednesday 
23 May, and the party will be conducted by Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood, representative of the R.I.B.A. on the 
Imperial Institute’s Advisory Committee on 'Timbers, 
and by Dr. Chandler, of the Imperial Institute. Archi- 
tects who wish to take part in this visit are requested to 
send their names to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 
21 May, when further particulars will be sent to them. 

Copies of the Catalogue of the Exhibits are available 
at the R.I.B.A. and wil! be sent to members on application 
to the Secretary. 
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Allied Societies 


Notice 
THE BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A joint meeting arranged between the Hampshire and 
Isle of Wight Architectural Association and this Associa- 
tion will be held at Oxford on 21 April, for the 
purpose of visiting the various Colleges and buildings of 
architectural interest and to make the acquaintance of 


. Hampshire architects. 


As this is also the occasion of the Annual General 
Meeting, members are asked to make a special effort to 
attend. Further details will be sent to all members. 


Reports of Meetings 


ABERDEEN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


REPORT by the Council to the Thirtieth Annual General 
Meeting held on g March 1928. 

Since last annual meeting five meetings of Council have been 
held. 

Incorporation of Architects in Scotland—The Kalendar of 
the Incorporatign for 1927—28 was duly issued to Fellows and 
Associates of the Chapter as hitherto. 

The President, Mr. Clement George, an@ the elected repre- 
sentative, Mr. James B. Nicol, have been regular in their 
attendance at the monthly meetings ir. Edinburgh of the 
Council of the Incorporation, and have kept your Council 
informed of matters brought forward from time to time. 

The number of Associates having for the first time exceeded 
ten, steps were taken at last annual meeting ‘or giving them 
representation on the Chapter Council aid Mr. Joseph A. 
Allan as the Associates’ representative has been regular in his 
attendance at the meetings of the Chapter Council. This year 
the organisation of the students and associate members of the 
Chapter is being further proceeded with, two students’ repre- 
sentatives, Miss C. M. Ross and Mr. R. M. Bremner having 
been elected to the associates’ committee and one associate 
representative Mr. Joseph A. Allan, having been elected to the 
Chapter Council. Mr. W. Glashan has been appointed as 
Secretary of the Associates’ Section and it is hoped that an 
active Associates’ Section will! result. 

Royal Institute of British Architects —The direct admission 
of the Past Chapter President, Mr. J. B. Nicol, to the Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Institute of British Architects was highly 
appreciated by the Chapter Council and Mr. Nicol is congratu- 
lated upon the honour done to him. 

A selection of the Prize Drawings was on exhibition as in 
former years and the opportunity is taken of expressing the 
thanks of the Chapter to the Director and Committee of the 
Aberdeen Art Gallery for the facilities so readily granted for 
the Exhibition. 

Your Council has kept in touch during the year with the 
Royal Institute and communications have been received on a 
large number of subjects of which mention may be made 
specially of the Architects’ Registration Bill and the Architects’ 
Defence Union. 

As members are aware, the former Registration Bill did not 
pass into law. A new Bill was prepared giving effect to 
amendments suggested in Committee and at the request of 
the Royal Institute your Council communicated with all the 
members of Parliament in the Province with a view to enlist 
their friendly interest in the Bill. The Institute’s efforts, 
however, were again unavailing as the House was counted out 
during the debate on the Bill. 

In co-operation with the Royal Institute and the Incor- 
poration your Council decided that the Defence Union should 


be supported by the members generally. The circulars and 
other literature issued by the Union have been sent to al] 
Fellows and Associates of the Chapter in the hope that they 
may give the Union their support. : 

At the request of the Institute all practising architects have 
been asked to give particulars of their assistants and pupils 
and the returns have been tabulated and transmitted to the 
Institute. 

Architectural Education—Dr. Kelly was again nominated 
as External Examiner for the R.I.B.A. at Robert Gordon’s 
Colleges but he did not see his way to accept and Mr. J. B, 
Nicol was appointed in his stead. 

It was arranged at last annual meeting that prizes should 
be given for a subject to be fixed by the Chapter Council in 
collaboration with the head of the Architecture Department of 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, the prizes to be paid through the 
Governors. On Mr. Rollo’s suggestion it has been arranged 
that the prizes should be awarded for an aggregate of four 
subjects in the case of juniors, namely Design and Architectural 
Drawing, Construction, Measured Work and Drawing from 
the Antique, and for an aggregate of three subjects in the 
Senior sections, namely Design, Construction and Measured 
Work, the prizes to be adjudicated by the External Assessors 
of the School and to be based on the work of the School 
Course. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society.—The attention of members 
is called to the good work being done by the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, and by instructions of your Council a 
circular has been issued inviting subscriptions to the Society. 

Membership.—One Fellow, Mr. J. G. Marr, has been ad- 
mitted during the vear and one Fellow, Mr. George Gregory, 
has died. Four Associates, namely John Findlay, W. A. 
Davidson, J. Maclennan and J. F. Wyness were admitted, and 
one Student, R. T. Davidson. The name of one Student, 
A. Cran, was removed from the Register under Bye-law 33 
and one Student, R. R. Alexander, resigned. The present 
membership of the Society is 23 Fellows, 15 Associates and 
22 Students, in all 60, an increase of 3 over the membership 
of last year. 

A copy of the accounts for the year is submitted showing at 
the close of the year a credit balance of £66 9s. 3d. as com- 
pared with £41 18s. 7d. at the close of last year, an increase of 
£24 10s. 8d. The accounts have as hitherto been audited by 
Messrs. Williamson and Dunn, C.A. 

The Council for 1928-29 has been elected as follows :— 
»President, C. George; Past President, J. B. Nicol; Vice- 
President, W. L. Duncan; Ordinary Members of Council, 
W. E. Gauld, A. B. Gardner, D. S. McMillan, John G. Marr, 
R. L. Rollo, and George Watt, the President of The Incor- 
poration ex officio. Associates’ Representative, Joseph A. 
Allan; Representative on Council of the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scctland, J. B. Nicol ; Associates’ Committee, 
Joseph A. Allan, W. A. Davidson, L. Durnin, W. Glashan, 
I. A. Moodie ; also the following Students’ representatives, 
Miss Caroline M. Ross and R. M. Bremner; _ Associates’ 
Section Secretary, W. Glashan, 1 West Craibstone Street ; 
Auditor of Professional Accounts, G. Bennett Mitchell, 
1 West Craibstone Street, Aberdeen ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Wm. Elder Levie, Advocate, 23 Market Street, Aberdeen. 


THE BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Ugly council houses, a poor standard of craftsmanship in 
the building trade, and the need for educating the public to 
demand beautiful architecture were three of the topics stressed 
at the sixth annual dinner of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Architectural Association, which was held at the Caversham 
Bridge Hotel, Reading, on 23 February. The chairman was 
Mr. R. A. Rix, A.R.I.B.A. (President of the Association). 
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“The Town and University of Reading” was proposed by 
Mr. H. S. Rogers (the Berks, Bucks and Oxon representative 
on the R.I.B.A. Council). 

The Mayor of Reading (Alderman J. Rabson), responding, 
said: ‘1 don’t know much about building, but I hate the sight 
of ugly houses—and I see a lot of them. I am not even going 
to praise our housing scheme for the working classes. Some 
housing schemes, by their sameness and drabness, are an 
abomination to me. I think that whether the houses are 
beautiful or otherwise has a lot to do with the building up of 
the character of the people that live in them.” 

Professor W. G.de Burgh, Deputy Vice-Chairman of Reading 
University, replying on behalf of the University, said that at 
present the University was engaged in consolidating the ground 
on which they had been building for twenty or thirty years, 
but in time to come they hoped to be able to do what Liverpool 
and other universities in the North were doing for the study 
and knowledge of the art of architecture. 

Mr. J. T. Saunders, F.R.I.B.A. (Chairman of the Berkshire 
Society of Architects), proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors,” 
and Mr. G. W. Spencer-Hawes, M.I.E.E. (Manager of the 
Reading Electric Supply Co.), responded. 

Mr. H. T. Pugh (Director of Education in Reading), pro- 
posed ‘* The Royal Institute of British Architects and its 
Allied Societies.” 

The President of the R.I.B.A. (Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A.), 
in responding, remarked that it was the function of the In- 
stitute to give a lead in the right direction to its members, and 
to endeavour to give expression to their aims and ideals. 
“Your society,” he proceeded, “‘ is one of the youngest of the 
allied societies of the Royal Institute. Though it came into 
existence after the war, it is already strong in numbers, and is 
one of the most energetic and enthusiastic of these great 
federations of allied societies. Your province has three unique 
possessions. It has within its boundaries the most famous 
university and the most beautiful university city of the world, 
a famous Royal residence, and the most illustrious of all 
schools. If a province that can boast three such possessions, 
as well as other treasures of beauty and interest, does not 
produce some of the best and most inspired architects in the 
country, then there must be something wrong with the theory 
of inspiration. Every true architect is at heart an idealist, 
however much he may be depressed by the disappcintments 
and limitations of actual practice, however blind his clients, 
however short-sighted the community. What really helps 
him along the stony road of life is the inspired spark of en- 
thusiasm for the eternal art of architecture. His real reward 
lies in the knowledge that he has been able to do something, 
however small, to add to our great national inheritance of 
noble buildings. 

“This profession of ours is indeed noble, and it behoves 
us to see that our work is presented to the nation in a noble 
fashion. To be the better enabled to do this, it is for us to 
see that our training and education is of the best—and here 
I may say that the Royal Institute is doing a really great work. 
It cannot be repeated too often that it is imperative that the 
study of the fine arts should form part of the general education 
of the people, so that they may be able to discriminate and 
desire the best, as was the case in the great ages of architecture. 
Our patrons to-day are chiefly from the people, and it is essen- 
tial that our educational authorities should see that they have 
this training. It is to my mind vital, and, if given, you may 
depend upon it great architecture again will be ours, and it will 
be one of the greatest aids to the refinement and progress of 
the nation. But until the man in the street thinks it essential 
to have these things, we shall never have fine architecture, and 
you will never have a great nation.” 

_ The Chairman, replying, said he hoped all architects were 
idealists, but they had also to be decorators, garden designers, 
and even financiers. Through the allied societies the archi- 
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tects had been able to meet other societies with the power of a 
big organisation behind them. 

The toast of “‘ The Building Trades ”’ was proposed by Mr. 
C. S. Thomas, F.R.I.B.A. (President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects), who, in speaking of the craftsmen in 
the building trades said that the average craftsman was not as 
good as those before the war. Many good men were lost in 
the war, and the older men were getting beyond work. During 
the war any “ Tom, Dick or Harry” presented himself at 
works and was taken on and given employment, and given a 
trade union ticket. However, he thought this was but a phase, 
and when the young apprentices came along the difficulty 
would be overcome. It had been said that the average 
apprentice did not desire to become efficient as much as before 
the war. Some builders said that although classes were 
provided for the apprentices, they did not attend, but, on the 
other hand, he knew of one technical school where sufficient 
room could not be found for all those who wanted to attend. 
Another need was that the employers of architects should 
become better educated. 

Mr. Arthur Francis (Past-President of the Reading and 
District Building Trades Employers’ Federation), who 
responded, said one of the builders’ greatest difficulties was 
to get craftsmen of sufficient ability to carry out the architects’ 
designs. ‘They were hoping to institute a form of indenture 
by which employers would allow apprentices to have time to 
attend classes, and in this manner, in ten to fifteen years’ time, 
they hoped to get craftsmen back to pre-war standard. He 
hoped that the educational authorities of Reading would soon 
give facilities for education in this respect. 

Another scheme that sooner or later would become necessary 
was one to recompense men who lost time and work through 
the stress of weather. Up and down the country there had 
been a lot of ‘‘ jerry building,”’ especially before the war, when 
there were no restrictions. However, the jerry builder had 
done good by bringing houses to the masses irrespective of 
what they were. If the housing question had been properly 
tackled at the end of the war by large employers of labeur, 
there would not be the present shortage, and they would have 
better class houses. 

Besides those already mentioned, there were also present 
Mrs.R. A. Rix, Mr. lan MacAlister (Secretary, R.I.B.A.), Mr. 
J. A. Smith (President, Hants and I.0.W.), Mr. A. L. Roberts 
(Secretary, Hants and I.0.W.), Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Warren, 
Mr. W. R. Howell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Hutt, Mr. L. V. Smith, 
Mr. E. S. Smith, Mr. H. M. Hutt, Mr. H. E. Foreman, Mr. 
Southgate, Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Cumming, Mr. Silver, Mr. 
E. D. Goddard, Mr. A. H. Powell, Mr. A. M. Bramall, Mr. 
A. T. Doe, Mr. J. Catley, Mr. A. S. Parsons, Mr. C. Willcocks, 
the Rev. J. Smart, Mr. and Mrs. C. Kimpton, Mr. A. Bromley, 
Mr. C. Gladwell, Mr. H. Trix, Mr. H. J. Stribling (Secretary, 
B.B.O.A.A.) and Mrs. Stribling, Mr. A. Gladwell, Mr. D. 
Bell, Colonel P. Johns, Mr. J. B. Whaley, Mr. J. Greenaway, 
Mr. I.. Stampa, Mr. and Mrs. Showers, Mrs. Saunders, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. B. West, Mr. T. Rayson, Mr. G. T. Gardner, 
Mr. R. F. Dodd, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Rising, Mr. A. S. Cox, 
Mr. F. E. Wanshott, Mr. A. Cocper, and Mr.and Mrs. B. 
Royce. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL ARCHITECTURAL 
DINNER. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Devon and Cornwall Archi- 
tectural Society, was held on Saturday, 31 March, at the 
Duke of Cornwall Hotel, Plymouth. 

The Chair was taken by the President, Mr. A.C. A. Norman, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Plymouth, other members present being :— 

The Exeter Branch—Messrs. J. Bennett, L.R.I.B.A., 
R. M. Challice, E. Kemeys-Jenkin, L.R.I.B.A., A. H. Ough, 
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F.R.1.B.A., O. Ralling, L.R.I.B.A., H. E. Robertson, W. J. M. 
Thomasson, A.R.I.B.A., L. F. Tonar, L.R.I.B.A., D. W. 
Cooper, H. Alban Peters, A.R.I.B.A., and J. Challice, 
A.R.I.B.A. (Hon. Secretary). 


The Plymouth Branch —Messrs. Chas.Cheverton,F.R.1.B.A., 
A. S. Parker, F.R.I.B.A., H. Victor Prigg, A.M.I.C.E., 
B. Priestley Shires, F.R.I.B.A., W. A. Vercoe, A.R.I.B.A., 


A. C. Harris, L.R.I.B.A., A. T. Martindale, L.R.I1.B.A., 
W.J.H. Dungey, E. C. Hicks, F. 5. Hodge, and J. H. Serpell. 

The President, in opening the meeting, read many apologies 
from members who were unable to be present. 

The minutes of the preceeding annual meeting were read, 
confirmed, and signed by the President. 

The annual report and balance sheet of the Society were 
presented and unanimously adopted. The President drew 
special attention to that portion of the report relating to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. S. Dobell, who had completed 21 years 
in that office. He informed the members that \Ir. Dobell had 
kindly consented to accept a gift from the Society in recognition 
cf his valuable services, and that the presentation would be 
shortly made. 

The President also referred to the valued services of Mr. 
B. Priestley Shires, who, in addition to his work as Hon. 
Secretary to the Plymouth Branch, had consented to act as 
representative to the Society on the Council of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects. 

The annual reports and balance sheets of the branches 
were presented and unanimously carried. 

The prize for the annual measured drawings’ competition 
of the Society was presented to Mr. W. J. H. Dungey of 
Plymouth, the President warmly congratulating him. 

Mr. A. C. A. Norman, the retiring President, then delivered 
his address, at the close of which a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded him for his valuable work and untiring devotion to 
the Society during his year of office. 

The following Officers and Members of Council were elected 
for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. R. M. Challice, (Exeter); 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. W. A. Vercoe, A.R.I.B.A. (Plymouth), 
Mr. J. Bennett, L.R.I.B.A., (Exeter) ; Past President, Mr. A.C. 
A. Norman, F.R.J.B.A., (Plymouth.); Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. S. Dobell, (Exeter); Hon. Auditor, Mr. L. F. 
‘Tonar, L.R.I.B.A., (Exeter) ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Challice, 
A.R.I.B.A., (Exeter); Members of Council, Messrs. P. 
Morris, F.R.I.B.A., E. Kemeys-Jenkin, L.R.I.B.A., W. J. M. 
Thomasson, A.R.I.B.A., F. W. Beech, A.R.I.B.A. (Exeter), 
J. C. Beare, A.R.I.B.A. (Newton Abbot), A. H. Ough, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Dawlish), A. S. Parker, F.R.I.B.A., B. Priestley 
Shires, F.R.I.B.A., H. Victor Prigg, A.M.I.C.E. (Plymouth), 
C. Cheverton, F.R.I.B.A., J. Leighton Fouracre, F.R.I.B.A. ; 
Associate Members of Council, D. W. Cooper, (Exeter), 
A. T. Martindale, L.R.I.B.A. (Plymouth). 

The retiring President offered his congratulations to Mr. 
R. M. Challice on being elected to the office of President, 
handed him the badge of office, and vacated the chair in his 
favour. Mr. Challice thanked the members for the honour 
they had accorded him, and assured them it would be his 
pleasure to serve the Society to the utmost of his power. 

Following the business of the meeting, there was consider- 
able discussion on the proposed new form of contract which 
had been sent to the Society for their observations by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The Members met at 
lunchecn prior to the meeting and afterwards visited buildings 
of interest in Plymouth. 


LEEDS AND WEST YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The president, Colonel A. E. Kirk, took the chair at a meet- 
ing of members of the above society on 21 March, when a dis- 
cussion as to whether or no Leeds had an architectural style 
of its own took place. 
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It was put forward by Mr. Allan Johnson, in the affirmative 
that so far as public buildings were concerned, Leeds had 
acquired a style by reason of the building of the Town Hal] 
by Cuthbert Brodrick, who had also built the Corn Exchange 
with its unique eliiptically shaped dome, the Institute in 
Cookridge Street, and so struck a keynote which other local 
architects had been quick to follow. The Renaissance period 
had also been followed by Sir Reginald Blomfield in his designs 
for the fagades of the new East and West street in the city. 
The materials here selected, namely, brick with stone dressings 
seemed those most suitable to a grimy atmosphere. 

Mr. J. V. Spencer, speaking in the negative, said that there 
was not a sufficiency of fine buildings in Leeds to warrant the 
assumption that Leeds had its own architectural style. The 
industrial age in which the greater part of the city had been 
erected was not conducive to the acquisition of an individual 
style such as might be found at Bath or Chester. 

A hundred years ago, Mr. Butler Wilson [F.] observed, 
Leeds had acquired a light Georgian style, but had none 
to-day. The buildings which Brodrick had designed in 
Leeds were so diversified in manner that he could hardly 
have been said to have impressed any particular style on the 
city’s architecture. 

Mr. Alban Jones [Z.] said that for fifty vears they had been 
lost souls, and it would perhaps be safer for them to follow in 
Brodrick’s steps. 


Discussion. 28TH Marcu 1928. 


‘That the Post-War rash of Bungalows and Houses now 
disfiguring the countryside is a reflection upon the Architec- 
tural profession.” 


Affirmative—Wm. Alban Jones, L.R.I.B.A. 
Negative—Wm. Whitehead, A.R.I.B.A. 


Mr. W. A. Jones :-—In taking the affirmative in this dis cussion 
said: the implication behind most articles on this matter in the 
professional press is that all would be well if only all the smaller 
houses were designed by architects instead of speculative 
builders. Are we justified in this assumption? Within a 
short bus ride of this city I can point to a more or less typical 
new suburban street in which nearly every house has been 
designed by local architects. The design of each particular 
house may pass muster, but the ensemble is hopelessly discor- 
dant. The designs run through the whole gamut, from the 
semi-stone house of Yorkshire character, through the formal 
brick Georgian down to the sham half timber picturesque, and 
end on the ‘‘ no nonsense "’ type of pressed brick and gaping 
windows. Roofs of various pitches of gray tiles, dull red tiles, 
bright red tiles, green slates, variegated slates, blue slates, down 
again to the ‘‘no nonsense”’ purple slates. In so far as 
this street is no isolated example, surely it is a serious reflec- 
tion on the profession generally. Are we not hopelessly 
each a law unto himself? Is there any common urge or 
faith in us ? 

Whenaclient is insisting on our butting in with incongruous 
materials on an estate already partly built, do any of us think 
of whisking him off for half an hour’s motor run in the suburbs 
and attempt to convince him by visible proof of the hotch potch 
this sort of thing has resulted in on other estates. 

Short of a truly impelling modern style, in which we should 
all feel the urge to follow, could we discuss the possibility ol 
dividing up different portions of estates and arrange within 
these areas to keep to some agreed style and materials. Even 
‘Georgian Crescent’ next to ‘‘ Tudor Avenue ” would be 
better than the perky gable and leaded lights of ‘‘’The Home- 
tead”’ being frigidly put out of countenance by the classi 
symmetry of a next door high-brow neighbour. If some such 
agreement was developed our new ring roads might have at 
intervals varied groups of houses, each hamlet having a dis- 
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tinctive note in which, at any rate, the cluster and colours of 
the roofs would pleasantly mingle instead of the oe 
straggling building development now putting a blight on these 
“i zm ‘student run away with the idea that the abstract 
principles he is imbibing at school will render the rash we are 
considering easy of avoidance. I defy them to design a satis- 
factory pair of semi-detached houses without committing the 
grievous sin of duality in the elevations. ; ; 

I do not think we, as architects, are pulling our weight in 
preventing this uglification of the countryside. It does no 
good shrugging our shoulders and saying that we are not con- 
sulted and therefore we are not responsible. We should not 
stand by idly in the market place because our labour is not hired. 
Sir Berkeley Moynihan, on behalf of the surgeons, does not 
hesitate to proclaim from the housetops the need for combating 
the scourge of cancer nor Sir Arbuthnot Lane on the folly of 
too much bacon and eggs for breakfast. They boldly risk the 
displeasure, nay, even the terrible accusations of advertising, 
from their more correct professional diehards. 4 would wel- 
come anyone who could use the eloquence of Sir Berkeley in 
relation to this architectural matter and stir up the public 
bodies to a forceful realisation. ey 

We have an efficient technical press which broadcasts within 
our ranks every week splendid illustrations of current archi- 
tecture coupled with very able articles on this very matter, 
but circulating as they do, mainly amongst architects, they are 
forever preaching to the converted. In this respect they are 
akin to our discussions in this room. Some means are wanted 
for boldly proclaiming to the public any remedies we may have. 

When one sees the keenly interested crowds who flock 
annually to see Ideal Homes at Olympia, one rather chafes at 
professional etiquette that forbids undue participation in 
hurly-burlies of this sort. It would indeed require the courage 
of a Bernard Shaw to advocate the R.I.B.A. flaunting its 
message from a stand at Olympia. _ It was a touch, however, of 
his genius that prompted the Exhibition there this year of an 
excellent series of photographs of modernistic architecture. 
These were artfully arranged alongside the slow moving 
queue awaiting admission to the House of the Future. It 
much relieved the tedium of waiting crowds, and prepared 
them for the worst when they eventually got inside. 

Mere lamentation or preaching will not do; nobody listens 
nowadays, but everybody looks. American pyschologists 
report that 85 per cent. of all knowledge gained comes through 
the eyes as against 11 per cent. through the ears. Our crusade, 
if we have any, can be helped more by pictorial means than by 
the spoken or written word. : 

The public are floundering, and want guidance—they are 
ready to react to any effective suggestions—even the chara- 
banc parties are leaving the new main roads and turning down 
the old by-reads searching for something other than mere speed 
and utility. 

Whose job is it to afford positive guidance in this matter if 
not ours? In conclusion, I say that we architects are not 
pulling our weight in the matter, and it is a reflection on the 
profession that we are not so doing. ; ; 

Mr. Wm. Whitehead, in supporting the negative said : 
The direct responsibility for building is covered by three 
heads-—the State, the speculative builder, and the private 
individual, and I shall endeavour to trace the association of 
the architect with each. By this means we should discover 
whether he is or is not responsible for the “‘ Rash.” 

Under the heading of the State are included municipalities 
and corporate bodies, garden city companies, etc. Architects 
figured largely in the Addison scheme, and the bulk of the 
houses erected were from their designs. In spite of a vast 
amount of criticism levelled at the time, I submit the architects 
acquitted themselves worthily. The difficulties in regard to 
labour and material were without precedent, and everything 
had to give way to the question of cost. 
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A tremendous amount of useful work was done during this 
period in the development of housing. Compact and simple 
planning became a necessary fine art. Experimental work with 
materials and different types of construction were tried in 
the genuine endeavour to find a solution of the problem of 
producing satisfactory houses speedily. Every description of 
material was used, including timber, slate, asbestos, paper 
maché, cement and concrete in many forms, and even mud 
or pisé de terre, but the outcome of it all only proved the old- 
fashioned materials, brick or stone, timber, plaster and slates 
or tiles cannot be beaten either for cost or appearance. From 
the esthetic point of view, with which we are chiefly concerned, 
notwithstanding all the difficulties and restrictions at this 
period, there are many examples throughout the country and 
in our own city which might be quoted as models for successful 
housing in regard to layout, planning, and general design. 

Municipal housing has continued from these early days of 
trial and tribulatton, and still goes on, generally under the 
direction of official staffs. This I consider unfortunate and 
unjust, as the public lose the result of all the experience gained 
by the architects in the early days of mass production, and it 
is hardly fair after doing all the spade work that others should 
step in and reap the benefit. Good work is being produced 
in many instances, but there are many more instances of un- 
enlightened public bodies engaging very inferior staffs, and 
turning out the trash which constitutes the ‘‘ Rash”’ in question. 

The speculative builder is our next classification. He has 
always been with us, and has, no doubt, served his purpose 
well, having produced houses and made money for himself. 
He may be classified as good, bad, and indifferent, but in these 
enlightened days he has not always been slow to recognise 
the usefulness of the architects’ services, and has benefited to 
the extent of good planning and layout. He continues to deal 
with the exteriors according to his own fancy on what he 
considers good selling lines, spar roughcast, or pressed bricks, 
large panes of glass with coloured flowery leaded lights over 
heavily moulded front doors with bulls-eye glazed top panels, 
all refinements internally such as electric plugs, flush switches, 
stamped finger plates and door furniture got up as antique 
silver, bronze, or brass, deep skirtings, picture moulds and 
cornices, and all the finishings that delight the purchaser’s 
eye and make him forget such things as foundations, drains, 
bricks, timber, plumbing, etc., incorporated in the fabric 
which has been put together in the quickest possible manner 
with the cheapest possible material obtainable. 

And now the private individual, or client whose type is 
legion, but when boiled down, how often their requirements 
are the same. They know exactly what they want, usually a 
£2,000 house for £1,000. They produce the plan all carefully 
dimensioned, irrespective of coincidence, and fit the stair and 
other oddments into spare corners or spaces left over. The 
main ideas of luxury are those previously reeled off to them 
by the speculative builders on the many sites they have visited 
before coming to an architect, who being a super-man can do 
all the impossible things the builder could not. 

Intelligent patronage is necessary to the practice of any art 
or science, and it required a Pericles as well as architects to 
build Athens. Much that is happening on our countryside 
to-day will be as much deplored to-morrow as were the Vic- 
torian slums of yesterday. The faults in both are alike due 
to the lack of imagination and foresight, and it is because 
these are being committed despite the counsel of our pro- 
fession that I ask you to vote in the negative on this discussion. 

With regard to the remedy, it is difficult and mainly depends 
on the demands of an enlightened public. The Englishman’s 
home is still his castle, and it is a far cry to the day when he 
shall be made to build it in conformity with his neighbours. 
It would appear fairly obvious and will be acknowledged that 
the chief offenders are the speculative builders, and we should 
be thankful that the element of cost has deprived them of 
much of the “‘ liveliness ’’ indulged in during pre-war days. 
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SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
EASTERN BRANCH. 


“The greatness of a town or city does not depend upon 
the number of its inhabitants nor the size of its buildings. 
It depends upon the general culture of its citizens, and, in 
that respect, most of its culture is typified in its architecture.” 

Those remarks occurred in the course of a speech by Mr. 
C.S.Thomas (President of the South Wales Institute of Archi- 
tects), who replied to the toast to the R.I.B.A. at the seventh 
annual supper of the South Wales Institute (Eastern Branch) 
at the Queen’s Hotel, Newport. 

The Chairman (Lieut.-Col. E. H. Fawckner, R.T., T.D., 
F.R.I.B.A.) propcsed ‘‘ The R.I.B.A. and Allied Societies,” 
and remarked that it was interesting to note that there were 
6,500 members of the Royal Institute, while, with the allied 
societies, the total number of architects attached was 13,000. 

Mr. Percy Thomas, Vice-President of the R.I.B.A., said 
there had been a great deal of criticism against the Institute, 
and some of it was well-founded, but some was hardly fair. 
The Institute had been through a difficult time. It was for 
many years a London Society, but now it had changed, and 
was an immense organisation. It contained members all 
over the British Empire—a feature which, he thought, was 
unique. He did not think there was another professional 
organisation which had members in the Dominions and 
Colonies. 

The associated societies had remodelled themselves, and 
the Institute was doing the same. ‘I think we are the most 
demccratic professional body in the county,’ added Mr. 
Thomas. 

Mr. C. F. Ward, F.R.I.B.A.(Newpeort Borough Architect), 
gave “‘ The Visitors,’ and Mr. J. M. Broadfoot, President 
of Newport Master Builders’ Association, in reply, said that 
while the architects had ideals, the contracto1s had to educate 
the craftsmen. It was a psycholegical problem they had to 
deal with. ‘‘ The contractor has to instil into the workmen 
the spirit of workmanship,” said Mr. Broadfoot. ‘‘ Pride in 
craftsmanship is not what it used to be, and we contractors 
cannot give you architects all you want, but we do our best. 
We have to counteract something which, to-day, we often 
describe as Bolshevism—lI use that word advisedly. We have 
to counteract the idea of a craftsman who has been taught to 
do as little as possible for the most money. All craftsmen are 
not like that—most of them are quite the reverse and there 
are many who are quite as good as ever.” 

Mr. Ivor Jones, A.R.I.B.A., Hon. Secretary S.W.I.A., also 
replied. 

Those present included :—Mrs. Fawckner, Mr. Percy 
Thomas, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. (Vice-President R.I.B.A.), and 
Mrs. Thomas; Mr. C. S. Thomas, F.R.I.B.A. (President 
S.W. Institute of Architects), and Mrs. Thomas; Mr. 
Ivor Jones, A.R.I.B.A. (Hon. Secretary), and Mrs. Jones ; 
Mr. H. Teather, F.R.I.B.A. (Hon. Treasurer), and Mrs. 
Teather; Mr. C. F. Ward, (Vice-President S.W. Institute), 
and Mrs. Ward; Mr. Alwyn Lloyd (Vice-President) and 

Mrs. Lloyd; Messrs. W. S. Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
(Hon. Secretary Central Branch) ; J. Herbert Jones, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Hon. Sec. Western Branch); Horace Jones, L.R.I.B.A. 
(Hon. Secretary Eastern Branch) ; J. M. Broadfoct (President 
Newport Master Builders’ Association), J. R. Rees, L.R.I.B.A., 
Reg. Hayman, L.R.I.B.A., C. E. Tebbs, A.R.1.B.A., Johnson 
Blackett, A.R.I.B.A., and C. E. Page, L.R.I.B.A. 


ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ APPROVED 
SOCIETY. 

The annual general meeting of the Architects’ and Sur- 
veyors’ Approved Society was held at the Surveyors’ Institution 
on 27 March, Mr. A. Goddard, C.B.E., being in the Chair. 
The report of the Government Auditors, showing the So- 
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ciety’s assets as amounting to £12,721 15s. 6d., was adopted, 
and the following gentlemen were elected to serve on the 
Committee of Management :—Mr. A. Goddard, CBE, 
(representing the Surveyors’ Institution) ; Mr. Ian ‘lacAlister 
(representing the R.I.B.A.); Mr. H. D. Searles - Wood, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. F. R. Yerbury (representing the Architectural 
Association) ; Mr. O. H. Cooke (representing the A.A.S.T.A): 
Mr. J. W. Denington, L.R.I.B.A.; Mr. R. G. Strachan, 
F.S.I.; Mr. A. A. Beckham, P.A.S.I.; Mr. W. J. D. Import, 
F.A.I.; Mr. Arthur Scandrett; Mr. P. Scott-Martin ; 
Mr. W. J. Waghorne, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. Worley. 

Mr. Goddard was unanimously re-elected as Chairman and 
Mr. Searles-Wood as Treasurer. 

The scheme, agreed upon between representatives of the 
dental profession and of Approved Societies, for a standardised 
scale of dental charges to insured persons was adopted after 
a short discussion, the Chairman having pointed out the 
advantages that would accrue to all concerned by the adoption 
of the scheme. 

The Chairman then called attention to the advantages of 
members continuing as voluntary members of the Society, 
after ceasing to be compulsorily insured under the Health 
and Pensions Insurance Acts through increase of salary to 
exceed {250 per annum. He pointed out that a man, who 
had previously been compulsorily insured for two years and 
who commenced voluntary insurance at the age of 30 by paying 
a weekly contribution of 1s. 3d., stood to gain more than he 
had paid into insurance in respect of pensions alone, these 
having been actuarially valued, for a man of 30, at the weekly 
rate of 1s. 8)d. ; and that, in addition, he would be entitled 
to claim the ordinary Health Benefits and various useful 
‘* additional benefits ’’ without increase in his rate of contribu- 
tion. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Council of the Surveyors’ Institution for their kindness in 
allowing the meeting to be held at the Institution. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, BARTLETT SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 

The Annual Report by the University Professor of Archi- 
tecture, Mr. A. E. Richardson, has just been issued. It will 
be remembered that the Bartlett School of Architecture is 
the result of a fusion of the King’s College and University 
College Schools of Architecture that was carried out in 1914, 
for which a new building and equipment was provided by the 
generosity of the late Sir Herbert Bartlett, Bt. Since that 
time, the architectural curriculum has been entirely reorganised 
and now occupies a period of five years, of which 4} years are 
spent in the School and the final half-year in an architects 
office. Among the other developments of the period are to 
be noted the establishment of a University degree in Archi- 
tecture, the institution of a department of Town Planning 
and, on the Bloomsbury site, of an Atelier. 

There were 174 students in the School last year, and the 
Professor of Architecture is able to record some noteworthy 
successes. Four students were admitted to the Final Com- 
petition for the Rome Scholarship and one, Mr. H. 'T. Dyer, 
was awarded the R.I.B.A. Henry Jarvis Rome Studentship 
of the value of £250 per annum ; the same student obtained 
the R.I.B.A. Victory Scholarship. Mr. M. Smith was placed 
third in the open competition and was exempted from the 
Preliminary Competition for the Rome Scholarship in 1927-2. 
Out of the ten students selected from the whole country f0! 
the Final Competition for the Rome Scholarship of this year, 
no less than six came from the Bartlett School. The Soant 
Prize of the R.I.B.A. has been awarded to Mr. L. W. 1: 
White of the Atelier. The institution of this Atelier has give? 
facilities that did not previously exist for the students to enter 
for competitions. 
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Obituary 


JAMES T. CACKETT [F.]. 


The death of Mr. James T. Cackett, Fellow since 1892, 
removes from the social and professional life of Newcastle 
an outstanding citizen. A man holding more universally 
the high opinion and affection of his fellows it would be 
dificult to find. Broadminded, unselfish, generous and 
public-spirited in the highest degree ; fortunate he who 
called him friend. After nearly thirty years of the closest 
personal association with him, I cannot pay too high a 
tribute to his worth as a man, or to the lofty standard of 
professional life he set; nor can I imagine a partnership 
more uniformly harmonious than was ours. 

Though not taking any prominent part in public life, 
being of a retiring disposition, he was identified in an un- 
ostentatious way with many local public and philanthropic 
matters, and ever ready with a helping hand. He was a 
Justice of Peace of the City, to the duties of which he 
devoted much time, and was a very active member of the 
licensing bench. 

Professionally he was much sought after for his recog- 
nised wide outlook and sound judgment in connection with 
building projects, and was one of the leading experts in 
arbitration and valuation work. 

Apart from the architectural works with which we were 
associated, the most important undertakings of his career 
were the planning and carrying out of the great Naval 
Shipyard at Walker for Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth, 
completed soon after the outbreak of the war, and the well- 
known Government Airship Works at Cardington, Bed- 
ford, both of which exacted a big toll on his health. 

He was a Past-President of the Northern Architectural 
Association and Hon. Treasurer for a great number of 
years, and a staunch supporter of the Benevolent Society, 
and his genial and helpful presence will be greatly missed 
by his professional brethren and a very large circle of 
personal friends. R. Burns Dick [F.]. 


JOHN HUDSON [F.]. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. John Hudson, who 
died on 24 February through heart trouble at the age of 
sixty-six. 

Mr. Hudson commenced his career in the Portman Estate 
Office and afterwards started in practice in York Place, Port- 
man Square, W.1. He became an Associate of the Royal 
Institute in 1889 and a Fellow in 1905. He was a Fellow of 
the Surveyors’ Institute and a Member of the Institute of 
Arbitrators, as well as being qualified as a District Surveyor. 

Among his many works may be mentioned the fine block of 
buildings opposite Baker Street Station, extending from Mary- 
lebone Road to York Street; Canuto’s Restaurant, Clarence 
Gate Mansions ; the London Club; Christchurch Callowland, 
Watford ; some of the buildings at the Zoological Gardens ; 
extensions of St. Peter’s Church, Cricklewood; St. John’s 
Church, Hall and Institute, Hendon ; Church Army Head- 
quarters, Edgware Road ; St. Gabriels Scouts Hall and many 
other public buildings besides private residences. 

He left a very fine practice, which has been taken over by 
his old friend, Mr. Chas. H. Brightiff, A.R.I.B.A., 13 Baker 
Street, W. 
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EDWARD GABRIEL [A.]. 


Mr. Edward Gabriel, A.R.I.B.A., a partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Edmeston and Gabriel, architects and sur- 
veyors, of Old Broad Street, E.C., died suddenly at his 
residence in West Kensington on 22 February. He was 
the son of Samuel Burleigh Gabriel, a well-known 
ecclesiastical architect who practised in Bristol some 70 
years ago, and carried out many important works, including 
the Grand Hotel. Mr. Edward Gabriel also practised 
in Bristol, his works including the new St. Augustine’s 
Bridge, the Royal National Nautical School, at Portishead, 
and several local schools. He then practised in London 
in partnership with Mr. Edmeston. 

This practice was founded more than 100 years ago by 
James Edmeston the elder (1791-1867), who practised at 
Salvator House in the City. In 1827, one of his pupils 
was George Gilbert Scott, who (as then was the custom 
with pupils) lived with him at Homerton. Later on, in 
1830, William Moffatt, who was afterwards in practice 
with George Gilbert Scott, also became a pupil. From 
that date many architects who have since obtained dis- 
tinction, and many others now in active practice, became 
pupils from time to time, including Arthur Ashpitel, who 
founded the Ashpitel Prize, and Alfred Houston. 


ALBERT EDWARD CUDDY [L.]. 

Mr. Cuddy died in his 59th year on 21 December 1927, at 
Liverpool following an operation. He carried on his profession 
as architect and surveyor for 30 years at 20 Hackins Hey, 
Liverpool. He was Diocesan Architect for Liverpool, and 
carried out several important industrial works in the city and 
district, and he was also architect for the New Memorial 
Schools now in course of construction at Maghull. He was 
well known professionally in the city. 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATIONS. 

The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examinations for the office 
of District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, 
or Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be 
held at the R.I.B.A., London, on 2, 3 and 4 May, and on 
17, 18 and 19 October 1928. 

The closing dates for receiving applications for 
admission to the Examinations, accompanied by the fee 
of £3 3s., are 11 April and 1 October respectively. 

Full particulars of the Examinations, and application 
forms, can be obtained from the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

R.I.B.A. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS. 
THE TITE PRIZE, THE SOANE MEDALLION, AND THE 
Victory SCHOLARSHIP. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that since the scheme for 
the R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships was modified, the 
following entries have been received :— 

The Tite Prize —1925-1926: 41; 1926-1927: 64; 
1927-1928: 114; 1928-1929: 

The Soane Medallion —1925-1926 : 133 1927-1928: 


25. 

The Victory Scholarship.—1926-1927: 18; 1928- 
1929: 43. 

These figures do not include students taking the com- 
petitions in the Dominions. 
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ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 
The following were elected as Students at the meeting 

of the Council held on the 2 April 1928 :— 

Highcroft 
Avenue, Bebington, Cheshire. 

BARNARD: ALBERT EDWARD, c/o Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 

CusDIN: SIDNEY Epwarp THOMAS, 147 North Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

Hirst: WILuIAM, 25 Torrington Square, W.C.1. 

LEFTWICH : RICHARD ALFRED, 50, Sussex Gardens, W.2. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Architectural Association has recently amended its 
by-law dealing with the entrance fee for new members, in 
order to exempt all members of the R.I.B.A. and its 
Allied Societies from payment of the usual entrance fee 
of Two Guineas when taking up membership of the 
Association. 

The A.A. in its new extensions have made provision 
for two excellent club rooms and a special dining room, 
which are used only by members who are not connected 
with the School. Inthe club rooms, which are open from 
to a.m. until 11 p.m., the usual professional and other 
papers are provided, and refreshments may be obtained 
during the usual licensed club hours. Members are 
allowed to bring not more than two guests into the 
Rooms. 

The subscription for Town members is Two Guineas 
per annum and for members living outside a radius of 
fifty miles from London, One Guinea. The new facilities 
offered should prove a great attraction, particularly to 
members living outside London who need the use of a 
Club in Town. 

R.I.B.A. & A.A. JOINT VISITS. 
VisIT TO STRAWBERRY HILL. 

A Visit has been arranged to Strawberry Hill to take 
place on Saturday 4 May 1928. ‘Tickets of admission 
giving the time of the Visit and other particulars may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the A.A., 
36 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

MEMBERS’ AND STUDENTS’ ADDRESSES. 

The Secretary will be glad to receive any information 
as to the present addresses of the following members and 
students :— 

ASSOCIATES. 
George Legat Martin, Jun. John Frank Schofield 
William Sadler 
LICENTIATES. 
‘Thomas Moffatt Banks George Carter 
Joseph Boyd Robert BoutfHlour Witten 
STUDENTS 
Samuel James Hurd William John Rawdon Penrose- 
William Frank Lean Thackwell 


Notices 


THE TWELFTH GENERAL MEETING. 
The Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1927-28 will be held on Monday, 23 April 1928, at 8p.m., 
for the following purposes :— 


To read the Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting 
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held on Monday, 2 April; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

To read the following Paper: ‘‘ The Work of ‘Temple 
Moore,” by Mr. H. S. Goodhart Rendel [F.]. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER, 1928. 

The annual Dinner will take place on Wednesday, 
23 May 1928, in the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn (by the kind 
permission of the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn). 

H.R.H. the Duke of York has graciously consented to 
attend as the guest of the Royal Institute. Full particu- 
lars are issued with this copy of the JOURNAL. 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Intimation has just been received that His \ajesty 
the King has approved the award of the Roval Gold 
Medal to Mr. Edward Guy Dawber, A.R.A., F.S.A,, 
Past-President R.1.B.A., in recognition of the merit 
of his executed work, 

The Medal will be presented to Mr. Guy Dawber on 
Monday, 18 June 1928. 


R.I.B.A. STUDENTS AND PROFESSIONAL 
CONDUCT REGULATIONS. 

The attention of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has been called to the fact that at 
present architects who are Students of the R.I.B.A. are 
not subject to the Regulations with regard to Professional 
Conduct which govern corporate members of this 
body. 

The Council have accordingly decided that in future 
the declaration required to be signed by Students under 
Bye-law 13 will contain wording similar to that contained 
in the Declaration to be signed by Fellows, Associates 
and Licentiates; and that the provisions of Bye-laws 
24 and 25 will be taken to apply also to Students. 

‘The additional words are as follows :— 

‘*T hereby declare that I am engaged in the study [or 
practice] of Architecture, and have attained the age of 
nineteen years ; and on my election as a Student of the 
Royal Institute I promise and agree that I will not accept 
any trade or other discounts, or give or accept any illicit 
or surreptitious commissions or emoluments in connec- 
tion with any works the execution of which I may be 
engaged to superintend, or on which I may be employed 
under any other person or with any other professional 
business which may be entrusted tome. Lastly I declare 
that I will be governed and bound by the Charter and 
Bye-laws of the said Royal Institute, and will submit 
myself to every part thereof and to any alterations thereof 
which may hereafter be made until I have ceased to bea 
Student ; and that by every lawful means in my power 
I will advance the interests and objects of the said Royal 
Institute.” 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, BATH. 
20 JUNE TO 23 JUNE 1928. 
ACCOMMODATION. 

The annual conference of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and its Allied Societies will take place at Bath 
from 20 to 23 June 1928. The Wessex Society of Archi- 
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tects have in hand the preparation of the programme, 
which promises to be one of the most attractive in the 
records of the profession. 

It is expected that there will be a large attendance of 
members from all parts of the country, and they are 
urgently requested to reserve the dates mentioned above, 
and to arrange for their hotel accommodation at the earliest 
possible date, so as to avoid the risk of disappointment. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference have 
kindly furnished the following list of hotels and boarding- 
houses, with charges :-— 


Bed and Breakfast. 
Grand Pump Room 10/6 upwards 


Full Board per day. 
From 24/- 1 day 


44/- 2 days 
63/- 3 days 
Empire 10/6 14/6 
Pulteney 12/- 21/- 
Spa 10/6 
Fernley 10/6 17/- 
Lansdown Grove 10/6 18 /- 
Royal 10/6 16/- 
York House wa 10/6 18 /- 
Southbourne 8/6 and 9 6 146 
Christopher a 10/6 14/6 
Harris 8/6 12/6 
Pratts 10/6 15/-to17/6 
Francis 8/6 to 10 6 12/- to 18/- 
Edgar 6/6 to 7,6 12/- 
Angel 14 6 dinner 
Bed and breakfast 
St. Monica’s 7/6 12/- 
Connell’s 6/6 12/6 
Glenluce 6/6 12/6 
Sheridan 6/6 to 7 6 12/-to 14/- 
Bromley House 7/6to 86 10 6 
Carfax 7/6 11.6 
Batheaston Villa 5/6 8/6 
Sherriffs 6/6 and 7 6 12/6 to 14°6 
Rockliffe 7/6to 8 6 10/6 to 12,6 
Carlton Villa 6/6 9/6 
Donnybrook 6/6 to 7,6 10/6 to 12.6 
38 Green Park 5/6 7/6 
15 Bloomfield Avenue 6/- to 7/6 


TRAVELLING FAciLIrigs, 

From London to Bath a tourist ticket is issued, available 
for three months, and with facilities for breaking the 
journey at all important points, for 24s. 9d. (3rd class). 

Mr. Alfred Myers, railway agent, of 343 Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, W.C., will be pleased to advise members 
who propose travelling from London and other centres, 
= also to issue tickets and book seats on application to 

im, 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 3 Dec- 
ember 1928, they should send the necessary nomination 
forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
29 September 1928. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 
The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 


of Section IV, Clause 4 (6) and (c ii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
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desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 


Members requiring convenient accommodation for 
Arbitrations, Conferences, Committees, Lectures (Lan- 
tern if required) or other similar meetings, will find every 
facility available at the additional premises at 28 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. Telephone : Museum 0942. Enquiries 
should be made of Mr. C. McArthur Butler [L.], who has 
charge of the arrangements. 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS 
DEFENCE UNION, LIMITED. 


It would seem that the circular “‘ A” issued by the 
Defence Union containing information relating to its 
objects has conveyed to some members of the Institute 
the idea that the Union is an organisation formed outside 
of, and in some way in rivalry with, the R.I.B.A. Possibly 
this is due to the fact that the Union is a separate body and 
that its offices are at 28 Bedford Square and not at Conduit 
Street. 

However this may be, the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
desires to remove any misapprehension and to state that 
the Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors Defence Union, 
Limited, was formed under the auspices of and with the 
sanction and support of the R.I.B.A., and has permission 
to indicate this in its circulars. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. urges all eligible members 
of the Institute who have not yet joined the Union to 
do so without delay and as a matter of course, not only in 
their professional interests, but with the object of estab- 
lishing firmly a Defence organisation founded by members 
of the Institute and carried on under the auspices of and 
with the hearty support and approval of the Council. 

All communications relating to the Defence Union 
should be addressed to 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, where accommodation has been placed at its dis- 
posal by the Council of the Institute. 


COMMISSIONS IN THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


There are one or two vacancies for Junior Officers in the 
47th (2nd London) Division, R.E. [T.A.].. Any members 
of the Royal Institute who are desirous of obtaining 
commissions in this unit are invited to communicate 
direct with Colonel S. H. Fisher [4.], C.R.E., 47 Division 
Corps, Duke of Yorks Headquarters, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
ELECTION 4, JUNE, 1928. 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary for submission to the Council prior to Monday 
7 May, 1928. 

AS FELLOWS [2s]. 


Banks: WiLiiAM ArtuHuR [A. 1920], 76 Wellington Road 
South, Stockport; 24 Edenhurst Road, Mile End, 
Stockport. 
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CAMPBELL : DUNCAN ALEXANDER [-4. 1920], Blue Coat Cham- 
bers, School Lane, Liverpool; Allport Lodge, Brom- 
borough, Cheshire. 

DickINson : WILLIAM FRANcris, J.P. 1909], Kingweston, 
near Taunton, Somerset; 28 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Drewitt : Mrnors [4. 1907], c o Engineer of Build- 
ings, Canadian Pacific Railway, Windsor Street, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Apartment 55, 1 Rosemount Avenue, 

Westmount, Montreal, Canada. 

Gitmcur: THomaAs GiLcurist [4. 1912], Office of Public 
Works, City Chambers, Glasgow ; 501 Mosspark Drive, 
Glasgow, S.W.2. 

Murray: Corin Hay [4. 1913], 10 King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C.4; 25 Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne; 12 Gcre 
Park Road, Eastbourne. 

PRESTWICH : Ernest, M.A. (Liverpool) [4. 1918], Bradshaw- 
gate Chambers, Leigh, Lancs ; **‘ Everdene,’’ Hand Lane, 
Leigh, Lancs. 

Price : WILLIAM JOSEPH [.4. 1925], Public Works Department, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 

RussELL ANDREW LAURENCE NOEL 1912], 4a Lower 
Belgrave Street, S.W.1; 292 Lancaster Road, W.11. 

Warp: FRANK DorRINGTON [A. 1909], Public Works Depart- 
ment, Straits Settlements ; 80 Western Road, Penang, 
Straits Settlements. 

WHEELER: EpwIN Pact [4. 1902], County Hall, S.E.1 ; 
Park Lodge, Park Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

WuiteE: ‘THEODORE HansForpD [4. 1919], 14a Cavendish 
Place, Cavendish Square, W.1 ; ‘Orchard End,’’ Bourne 
End on Thames. 


And the following Licentiates who are qualified under Sec- 
tion IV, Clause 4c (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 :— 
ABRAMS: HERBERT JOHN SINCLAIR, 19 Buckingham Street, 

Strand, W.C.; ‘‘ Hutton Mount,’’ Brassey Road, Limps- 
field, Surrey. 

Baker: THomMAsS Henry, Head Gate Court, Notchester. 

GaLL: JOHN HINTON, 13, Lombard Street, Inverness. 

HarBeR: WILLIAM FRANCIs, Black Mill, Ore, Hastings. 

OaTLEY: JosepH GeorGE, Architects Department, London 
Hospital, E.1 ; Kayes, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 

Parkes, ERNEST HApDDEN, County Hall, S.E.1 ; 68 Goldhurst 
Terrace, N.W.6. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the Qualify- 
ing Examination :— 

ANAG : GEORGE, 7 Sweeting Street, Liverpool ; ‘“‘ Morvynd,”’ 
Caldy Road, West Kirby, Cheshire. 

BoNELLA: VALENTINE, 18 St. Thomas’ Street, London 
Bridge, S.E.1 ; 46 Halford Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

CHARLES: JOHN AcHEsON, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness ; 
44 Thorncliffe Road, Barrow-in-Furness. 

LENNOX: GAVIN, 103 Bath Street, Glasgow ; ‘‘ The Bield,”’ 
Chryston, Lanarkshire. 

MacMatuH : DANIEL WALTER, 103 Bath Street, Glasgow ; 84 
Campbell Avenue, Langside, Glasgow. 

MATTHEWS: RICHARD, Westminster Chambers, Nantwich, 
Cheshire ; Moorsfields House, Audlem, Cheshire. 
SyME: JOHN Stuart, 13 Lendal, York ; Ivyholme, Holgate 

Road, York. 
AS ASSOCIATES [49.] 

Barton: Harry AvsTIN [Passed five years’ course at the 
Technical College, Cardiff. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], co 1 Cranbrook Villas, Guildford Road, 
South Farnborough, Hants. 

BENHAM: HELEN Mary [Final], 10 Aldrington Road, Streat- 
ham Park, S.W.16. 

BovILLon ErNest LiInpen, B.Arch. (McGill) [Passed five 
years’ course at McGill University, Montreal. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 2085 Union Avenue, Montreal, Canada. 
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Brown : Henry JOHN [Final], 15 Spencer Place, Leeds, 
Byers : JOHN [Final], 253 Broad Street, Birmingham, 
CHAPMAN : Eric Wess [Final], 56 Southgrove Road, Sheffield 
CuHILps: WILFRID CuHarves [Special], Glenthorne House. 
Yeovil. 

CHIPPENDALE : FRANK [Passed five years’ course at the Leeds 
College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 10 Ash 
Grove, Otley, Yorkshire. 

COHEN: JAcoB [Final], 15 Delamere Terrace, W.2. 

Cooper, HuGH CHRISTOPHER Dunstan, B.Arch. (McGill) 
[Passed five years’ course at McGill University, \Iontreal 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], 205 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; ; 

CrawrorD: Dovucias Linpesay [Passed five years’ course 
at the Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], “* Luanza,” Tower Drive, Gourock, 
Renfrewshire. 

CrickMay : COLIN Rosser [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
16 Park Road, Redhill, Surrey. 

Dain: Ceci [Final], 165 Errwood Road, Burnage, Manchester. 

Easton : RONALD PERN [Special], 62 George Street, Perth, 
Western Australia. 

Epwarps: DonaLtp Tuomas [Final], 14 Berwyn Road, 
Norwood, S.E.24. 

Etuiis: Mary Feopore Rutu [Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 44 Clarendon Road, W.11. 

ENGLAND : NORMAN RoperIckK [Final], 24 Bromley Road, St. 
Annes-on-the-Sea. 

FARMAN : ALBERT LAWRENCE [Special], 79 Clarendon Road, 
Holland Park, W.11. 

GARDINER : KENNETH EDWARD FREDERICK [Final], ¢ 0 Archi- 
tectural Association, W.C.1. 

GARDNER: EDWIN ALEXANDER [Passed five years’ course at 
McGill University, Montreal. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 121 Broadway Avenue, Ottawa, Canada. 

GARTHSIDE : Eric, B.Arch (Sydney) [Special Exemption}, ¢ 0 
Australia House, W.C.2. 

GcvuGH: GERALD CHARLES PURCELL [Final], 16 Ulleswater 
Road, Southgate, N.14. 

Hatt: GeorGe ALBerT Victor, B.Arch. (Liverpool) [Passed 
five years’ course at the School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
45 Conduit Road, Hong Kong. 

Hospay : RAvPuH [Final], 34 Chepstow Place, W.2. 

Jerrrey : JOHN [Final], 79 Maxwellton Road, Paisley, Scotland. 

Lipp: ALEXANDER ERNEST CHRISTIAN [Passed five years’ 
course at the Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 16 Morley Street, Langside, Glasgow. 

MacGeaGH: [Special], Goodson’s Buildings, 2B Done- 
gall Place, Belfast. 

MoNsON : JOHN WILLIAM Sutton, B.A. (Cantab) [Passed five 
years’ course at the Architectural Association. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 9 Park Gate Gardens, East Sheen, 
S.W.14. 

Morcan : RicHarp Georce, M.C. [Special], 21 Clarence Roaé, 
Moseley, Birmingham. 

Nort: Epwin [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examin- 
ation after passing Examination in Professional Practice), 
132D Brixton Hill, S.W.2. 
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ParersON : Eric ARNOLD [Final], Cairns Chambers, 19 St. 
James’ Street, Sheffield. ; 

Perry: RrGINALD Setsy, B.Arch. (McGill) [Passed five 
years’ course at McGill University, Montreal. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 390 Oxford Avenue, N.D.G. 

RONALD [Final], Glenside,” 7 Stanfield 
Road, Winton, Bournemouth. 

Quincey : MARGARET ANNE DE Quincey [Passed five years’ 
course at London University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], ‘‘ Montrose,’’ Worplesdon 
Hill, Woking. 

RoBERTSON : GEORGE WILLIAM [Passed five years’ course at 
the Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 69 Woodend Drive, Jordanhill, 
Glasgow. 

ROBERTSON : Hucu Dovctas, B.Arch. (McGill) [Passed five 
years’ course at McGill University, Montreal. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 46 Herkimes Street, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Suse: ALFRED JoHN [Final], 4 Guinea Road, Fishponds, 
Bristol. 

Scott: ALEXANDER ‘THOMSON [Special Exemption], 36 Shel- 
don Avenue, Highgate, N.6. 

SHERREN: BRIAN COURTENAY [Final], 19 Eardley Crescent, 
Earl’s Court, S.W.5 

SOMERVILLE ; Wituiam Lyon [Special], 2 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto, 5, Canada. 

STACKHOUSE : EDWIN STANLEY [Special], 18 Brunel Street, 
Burnley. 

Stokes: LEONARD GEORGE [Passed five years’ course at 
London University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 44 Alexandra Road, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W.8. 

THomMson: StTeEwarT Ltoyp [Final], 11 Mecklenburgh. 
Square, W.C. 

WaLkeR: RicHarp MELVILLE [Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], ‘‘ The Limes,’’ Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 

Warp: Basit Rosert [Special Exemption], 12 Phayre Street, 
Rangoon, Burma. 

WaTeRMAN : FREDERICK [Special], 204 Crowborough Road, 
Tooting Common, S.W.17 

WarsoN: CHARLES SPENCER OWEN [Special], 23 Chelsea 
Gardens, S.W.1. 

Wem: Wittiam Grant [Final], 1134 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 

Wooprow: ALAN [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
67 Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1). 


Davies: Hucu, H.M. Staff Inspector of Technical Schools, 
13 Ashbourne Avenue, Golders Green, N.W.11. 


Competitions 


PROPOSED OPEN-AIR SCHOOL COMPETITION, 
KEIGHLEY. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 

and of its Allied Societies must not take part in the above 

competition because the conditions are not in accordance 
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with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions. 


THE ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR 
GIRLS: SENIOR SCHOOL AT RICKMANS- 
WORTH PARK. 

The General Committee of the Royal Masonic Institu- 
tion for Girls invite Architects of British Nationality to 
submit designs for a new Senior School proposed to be 
built on a site of some 200 acres known as Rickmansworth 
Park, at Rickmansworth. 

Assessor: Mr. Henry V. Ashley, F.R.I.B.A. 

Premiums: £750, £500, £400, £300, £200. 

Last day for sending 1 in designs : 5 September 1928. 

Last day for questions: 1 March 1928. 

Total cost not to exceed £350,000. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Royal Masonic Institution for 
Girls, 31, Great Queen Street, W.C.z2. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON 
PROPOSED NEW TOWN HALL. 

* The County Borough Council of Southampton propose 
to erect a new Town Hall in West Marlands, and invite 
architects to submit designs. 

Assessor : Mr. H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A. Premiums ; 
£500, £300, £150. Last day for sending in designs, 
30 July 1928. Last day for Questions, 20 April 1928. 
Total cost not to exceed £385,000. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from The Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 


BOROUGH OF LEWISHAM : PROPOSED TOWN 
HALL, SHOPS AND OFFICES. 

The Lewisham Borough Council invite architects of 
British birth and nationality to submit designs in com- 
petition for the Town Hall, Shops and Offices, proposed 
to be erected on the site of the East side of, and adjoining 
the present Town Hall buildings. 

Assessor: Mr. Winton Newman, F.R.I.B.A. Pre- 
miums, £350, £250, £150. Last day for sending in 
designs, 14 July 1928. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Lewisham, S.E.6. 


Members’ Column 


MESSRS. DENISON RAM AND GIBBS. 
HonGKONG.—On the retirement of Mr. Lawrence Gibbs, 
A.M.I.C.E., April 12 1928, from the firm of Messrs. Denison Ram 
and Gibbs, Architects, Surveyors and Civil Engineers, Mr. E. F. 
Ronald Sample, A.R.I.B.A., becomes senior member of the firm. 
The business will continue to be carried on under the old firm’s name, 
i.e., Messrs. Denison Ram and Gibbs. 


PRACTICE OR PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

MEMBER age 41, with provincial practice, which he has carried 
on for the last 18 years, but which is at present dormant through 
severe local industrial depression, desires to purchase a genuine, 
well-established practice or partnership with firm of standing.— 
Apply Box 1538, c.o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 
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PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

FELLow, with dormant London practice, which has been carried 
on for the past 20 years, would work as Senior Assistant and bring 
his connection with view to eventual partnership after suitable trial. 
London or Provinecs. Practical, artistic, winner school competitions 
etc. ; carried out large works. Small capital available if necessary.— 
Box 2738, c,o The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 


F.R.I.B.A. with over 20 years experience in high class work is 
anxious to obtain a partnership in London, or preferably in a South 
or East Coast town.—Apply Box No. 4428, c,o The Secretary 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Mr. H. Ciirrorp Ho. is [4.] has changed his address from 53 
Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W.1 to 34 Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C.4. (Telephone: Central 0577). 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION, 

F.R.1.B.A. has large light Room to Let—Grays Inn—Share of 
assistant for typing and tracing, etc. can be arranged.—Apply 
Box 6289, co The Secretary R.I.B.A., g Conduit Street, London, 

Wd. 

R.1.B.A. with an Office in the West End desires to meet another 
Architect with a view to sharing accommodation and running 
expenses.—Apply Box 2118, c o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1. 

FELLow of the Institute with a West End office having a room to 
spare desires to meet another architect with a view to sharing 
accommodation and running expenses.—Apply Box 7474, ¢'o 
The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

WANTED. 

SECONDHAND SLIDES OF ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTs.—Apply Box 

1148, c o The Secretary R.1I.B.A., 9g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Minutes X V 


SESSION 1927-1928. 

At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) cf the Session 
1927-1928, held on Monday, 2 April 1928, at 8 p.m., Mr. 
Walter Tapper, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 20 Fellows (including 
8 members of Council), 8 Associates (including 1 member of 
Council), 2 Hon. Associates, 1 Retired Fellow, and several 
visitors. 

The Minutes of the Business General Meeting, held on 
19 March 1928, having been published in the JoURNAL, were 
taken as read, confirmed, and signed by the President. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of :— 

James Thoburn Cackett, elected Fellow 1892 

‘Thomas Dinwiddy, elected Fellow 1900 

James Hine, elected Fellow 1907 

Alfred Whitelock Field, elected Associate 1895 

Walter Henry Smith, elected Associate 1891 

George Craig, elected Licentiate 1911 

James Henry Evans, elected Licentiate 1911 

John W. Charles, elected Licentiate 1911 
and it was resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their 
loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveved to their relatives. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
election were formally admitted by the President :— 

Mr. Noel Heaton [Hon. Assoc.] 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury [Hon. Assoc.]. 
Mr. James Drummond [-4.]. 

Mr. J. Murray Easton [F.] having read a Paper on “ Health 
and Recreaticn Centres,”’ illustrated by lantern slides, a dis- 
cussion ensued, and on the motion of Dr. Raymond Unwin [F.], 
seconded by Mr. W. Harding Thompson [4.], a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Easton by acclamation and was briefly 
responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 10.10 p.m. 
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The Architects’ Benevolent Society 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME, 


It is the ambition of many men to acquire a house for 
themselves, and the Architects’ Benevolent Society's 
Scheme of House Purchase makes it possible to obtain 
the necessary capital on equitable terms without Using 
up existing securities or business capital, purchase being 
made out of income. The arrangement is carried out by 
means of a loan of not more than 75 per cent. of the 
certified value secured upon the house with an endow. 
ment policy to provide for its repayment. Its chief 
advantages are as follows :— 

(1) Provision for dependents. In the event of your 
death, the loan is automatically discharged and the 
house released to your dependents free of debt, 

(2) Special concession. In the case of houses in course 
of erection 50 per cent. of the loan will be advanced 
when tke roof is on and the house covered in, sub. 
ject to the approval of the mortgagees. 

(3) Flexibility. If you desire, you can make periodical 
repayments on account of the loan, when the annul 
cost will be adjusted. 

(4) Saving. ‘The cost will be found less burdensome 
than the payment of rent and is only payable for 
20 years at the most. 

N.B.—(1) This scheme is now extended to those out. 
side the architectural profession, provided that the house 
has been designed and the applicant introduced by 4 
member of the Institute. 

(2) Loans are not granted in respect of property which 
does not warrant a loan of at least £500 ; nor for property 
other than for the proposed borrower’s occupation. Pro 
perty of which the value exceeds £4,500 and property of 
the bungalow type are excluded. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary A.BS, 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of 
writers of articles and letters which appear in th 
R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the individu 
opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expression of the Institute. 


Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A 
JourNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who art 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscriptiom 
of 12s. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of thi 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secret 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscnp} 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity @ 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to tii 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made paya 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Dates OF PUBLICATION.—1928: 28 April; 12, 26 May; % 
June; 14 July; 11 August ; 22 September ;{13 October. 
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